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The Theme of the Quest in Thoreau, Melville, Mark Twain, and 
J. D. Salinger: An Approach to Stimulate Critical 
Teaching and Reading of Four Important Writers** 











1. Melville Richard S. Kennedy 
2. Mark Twain Edwin H. Cady 
3. J. D. Salinger Stewart C. Dodge 
4. Thoreau ...Perry D. Westbrook 





The traveler, the voyage, the destination form the great 
theme of literature. Although the traveler Thoreau went only as 
far as Walden Pond, his real object, he said, was to discover the 
essential facts of life in himself. Melville’s quest was a voyage 
of the soul into the half known life. Huckleberry Finn, in his 
search for ethical values, found that he could not pray a lie, that 
the honest man (like Odysseus) may have to visit hell. Salinger’s 
wanderer, Holden Caulfield, sought to go beyond the phonies of 
modern society. The eternal quest, man’s search for his identity 
and an understanding of himself, is the subject of this panel. The 
speakers will consider the theme as it was developed by Thoreau, 
Melville, Mark Twain, and J. D. Salinger. 


Van Akin Burd 
_ Professor of English, State University 
Teachers College, Cortland 


THE THEME OF THE QUEST 
I. Melville’s Use of the Quest Theme in “Moby Dick” 


Richard S. Kennedy* 


All good attempts at story-telling can be reduced to two basic 
patterns, the conflict and the journey or quest. All plays and 
narrative works take one or the other form—and sometimes both. 
We can look far back to the beginnings of Western literature to 
find typical examples in Homer’s Iliad and his Odyssey. The 
drama, however, is not well adapted to bear the journey 
structure: Sophocles’ Oedipus, for example, searches for 
knowledge of himself, but he does not travel; the information is 
brought to him at his palace. Thus the great journey books are 
narrative poems or novels: such varied works as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, or Fielding’s Tom Jones each 
in its way is made up of adventures of the road. 

Some early journey narratives seem to be only loosely con- 
nected series of incidents; most chivalric romances could be so 
described. But when an author takes care with his structural 


**Report of the College Panel at our 1957 Conference 
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organization, he will usually impose the pattern of the quest upon 
these adventures so that his central character will set out to solve 
a mystery, to answer a question, to overcome an enemy, to exe- 
cute a rescue, or to perform other tasks of this sort. Now, in 
those works which offer more than mere narrative appeal, in 
those works which use the quest motif as a vehicle to communi- 
cate a profound and meaningful experience, the central character 
will be led to some kind of discovery important in human terms: 
such as self-knowledge, a new prospect of what human nature is, 
a special awareness of good or evil, a reassessment of what life 
means, or an attainment of a coherent world-view. This discovery 
is usually the climactic point in the work, and it brings about 
some change in the hero. For example, Conrad’s Marlowe, after 
his journey up the river to find “the heart of darkness” in Mr. 
Kurtz, acknowledges a total reorientation of his world. 


Of all the various thematic uses of the quest, the one which 
has best captured the interest of artist and reader in the last 
century and a half is that which leads the hero, through either an 
actual or a symbolic journey, to a new understanding of self. This 
pattern, which we might call the quest for identity, presents a 
narrative action in which self-examination is made dynamic; and 


a clearer understanding of being, existence, identity is the final 
outcome. 


Because self-consciousness has been an outstanding feature 
of the literature since the Romantic Movement, we can easily 
point out a host of novels and spiritual autobiographies in which 
we find this underlying pattern: Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, De Quincey’s Opium Eater, Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, Dickens’ Great Expectations, Crane’s Red Badge 
of Courage, Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, Joyce’s Portrait of 
the Artist, Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel, Faulkner’s The Bear. 


Works which carry out this search for self-understanding all 
possess (some in greater degree than others) a narrative rhythm 
of withdrawal and return, or confusion and order, or descent into 
darkness and emergence into light. Carl Jung has given it a name, 
“the night journey under the sea,” and the classic example is the 
story of Jonah and the whale. Maud Bodkin in her Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry has called it the Rebirth Archetype, because, 
it seems to me, the hero’s quest for identity results in a new 
awareness of himself, a reestablishment of his place in the uni- 
verse, a regrouping of the inter-relationship of things, a sense of 
reconciliation, a feeling of moral reorientation, a flush of pur- 
gation; in short, an onrush of new existence. 

A statement by Lucius Apuleius in The Golden Ass has made 
me aware, too, of the close relationship between this literary 
pattern and the experience of ritual initiation. Describing in 
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guarded terms his response to the ceremony which established 
him as a priest of Isis, he says: “I approached the very gates of 
death and set one foot on Proserpine’s threshold, yet was per- 
mitted to return, rapt through all the elements.” (Robert Graves’ 
translation.) 


Well wrought narratives which reveal this pattern have, it 
seems to me, a power second only to the tragic pattern. The ap- 
peal to readers is three-fold. First, readers respond to the 
narrative rhythm of the pattern because they are aware of the 
common human need for retreat and refreshment of energy— 
such as they turn to daily in sleep. Secondly, readers respond to 
the efficacy of the discovery which results from the inward quest; 
the movement toward maturity and responsibility. Readers, re- 
viewing their own experience, are prone to see their climb up the 
ladder of maturity as a series of discoveries—the outcomes of 
trials, decisions, sudden revelations—rather than a gradual 
ascent. Finally, readers respond fully to these works because 
some of the chief sources of aesthetic pleasure—such as the 
formula of tension and release, or the resolution of diversity into 
order—are congruent with the thematic pattern of the quest for 
identity. 

Having identified and characterized this pattern, let us now 
turn to Melville. Into Moby Dick Melville winds this theme as 
one strand of his narrative cable. It seems almost inevitable that 
he would have made use of this theme at some point of his 
career. His subject-matter before 1851 had always involved 
traveling or voyaging. In a couple of earlier works, Omoo and 
Redburn, the wandering had been aimless. In Typee, the move- 
ment of escape had narrative point, but the significance of the 
work had emerged from the descriptions of idyllic primitive life. 
In Mardi, however, the wanderings had been given structure and 
significance by means of allegory: the quest for the ideal as seen 
in the search for the beautiful Yillah. In White Jacket, Melville’s 
most artistically mature book before Moby Dick, he had presented 
the symbolic creation of a civilization in the complex shipboard 
life, and in the conclusion he had prefigured the Rebirth theme in 
Moby Dick. Just before the arrival home, the narrator finally 
shakes loose from his white jacket by a plunge into the sea—the 
jacket which had represented his submission to naval authority 
and which had marked his professional identity as a man-o’-war’s 
man. The action symbolizes his death to the naval world and his 
white jacket has been his shroud. 


In Moby Dick Melville combined both the symbolism of the 
ship-world in White Jacket and the philosophical allegory ot 
Mardi and blended them into a narrative line which had both 
point and excitement. But Moby Dick, being tied to ship-board 
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detail, avoids the complete unreality of the allegory in Mardi. 
Wherever Moby Dick triumphs, it is through symbolic narrative ; 
wherever it fails, it is through vestiges of allegory that remain 
to break the illusion of reality or to loosen the narrative through 
digression. 


The whaling voyage in Moby Dick is the vehicle for two main 
thematic developments: Ahab’s quest for and conflict with the 
powers of the universe, and Ishmael’s quest for self-knowledge 
and for answers to the riddle of his universe. In this paper, I 
will focus mainly on Ishmael. 


At the outset of the book, we find Ishmael, the wanderer, the 
outcast, feeling the drizzly November in his soul and taking to 
the water to “sail forbidden seas and land on barbarous coasts.” 
The water symbolism begun here calls our attention to the 
attraction which water has always had for the meditative man. 
As he gazes into the water, it shows him his image, “the image 
of the ungraspable phantom of life.” As Melville’s chapters de- 
velop he calls upon us to search out significance in all the objects 
and events he presents to us—particularly the sea. He puts into 
Ahab’s mouth the most specific invitation: “O Nature and O Soul 
of Man! how far beyond all utterance are your linked analogies.” 
If we follow the accumulated evidence Melville offers as he con- 
tinually recurs to meditations on the sea, we can give utterance 
to at least this much: the sea is the realm of the unknown, the 
unconscious, the world of dreams and death; it harbors secrets, 
terrors, power, unrealized energy. Thus it is a world of spirit, 
both surrounding man and his world, and within man in his soul. 
Ishmael’s voyage is upon this sea. When he tells Captain Peleg 
he is shipping aboard the Pequod to see the world, he is bidden to 
look over the bow. “What did you see?” asks Peleg. “Not much,” 
Ishmael replies, “nothing but water... .” 


When Ishmael visits the New Bedford whaling chapel, he is 
moved by Father Mapple’s sermon on Jonah, another restless- 
minded man who went to sea. Further, when Ishmael reads the 
inscriptions in the chapel memorial to whaling men lost at sea, 
he quails not. He is ready to undergo death. Death holds answers 
to life’s riddle. In the chapter, “The Gilder,” Melville cries, 
“Where is the foundling’s father hidden? Our souls are like those 
orphans whose unwedded mothers die in bearing them; the secret 
of our paternity lies in their grave, and we must there to learn 
it.” In the end, Ishmael’s quest leads him to death, before he 
rises symbolically reborn and is taken from the coffin-buoy by the 
ship Rachel “that in her search for her missing children found 
only another orphan.” 
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But this is symbolic death. Actual death and even sleep (as 
in the chapter “The Masthead”) are really losses of identity and 
a merging with the natural elements. What Melville seems to be 
stressing is that, although death and darkness, as realms of spirit, 
hold secrets, the fullest self-awareness results from a deep with- 
drawal from the world while still retaining consciousness—that 
is, an approach to the realm of spirit which still does not cross 
the threshold. For example, Ishmael communes with himself best 
when his eyes are shut. As he says, “No man can ever feel his 
own identity aright except his eyes be closed; as if darkness were 
indeed the proper element of our essences, though light be more 
congenial of our clayey part.” 


Ishmael’s quest for the serenity of self-knowledge does not 
have a single and straight-forward progress. Even before he goes 
aboard ship, he finds his soul-sickness cured by his companionship 
with the gallant cannibal Queequeg. Lying in bed together, in 
complete rapport, they chat together, passing the tomahawk pipe 
back and forth between them in their “heart’s honeymoon.” This 
participation in human fellowship is a major theme of the novel. 
This is the placing of identity in its proper context. Later in the 
book, Ishmael sets human life in a still more comprehensive con- 
text which constitutes his broadest reading of life: while weaving 
a mat he seizes upon an insight into the puzzle of human destiny 
which he sees as a design woven by Fate, Chance and Free Will. 


But once on board ship, Ishmael’s peace is again disturbed. 
His involvement in the revengeful oath to kill the white whale 
who, whether “agent or principal” is associated with deity, needs 
to be rejected by another affirmation of human brotherhood. 
Joining hands with his shipmates while squeezing spermaceti, 
Ishmael finally adjures his oath. His unique position aboard the 
Pequod is confirmed in the justly famous chapter, “The Try- 
works,” in which he is placed symbolically opposite Ahab in his 
view of evil. The fire, which by now has taken on symbolic identi- 
fication with evil—the fire which is more Ahab’s element than 
water—has mesmerized Ishmael into sleep at the helm. He re- 
gains his identity just in time before he endangers the ship. His 
meditation on this incident holds a warning pointed at Ahab to 
“look not too long into the face of the fire” or it will overcome 
you. A corollary warning seems directed at Starbuck, that one 
must be aware of evil, pain, and misery in life, for the true sun 
“hides not Virginia’s Dismal Swamp, nor Rome’s accursed 
Campagna, nor wide Sahara, nor all the millions of miles of 
deserts and of griefs beneath the moon.” Ishmael occupies the 
middle position between these extremes ; so he summarizes: “Give 
not thyself up, then, to fire, lest it invert thee, deaden thee; as 
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for the time it did me. There is a wisdom that is woe; but there is 
a woe that is madness.” 


This is why Ishmael alone is spared the ravages of de- 
monism. His rebirth at the end is accomplished through insights 
during the voyage, and he emerges with a renewed sense of his 
relationship to his fellow men and an understanding of the forces 
that work out his destiny. 


Opposed to Ishmael throughout stands Ahab, whose journeying 
is like Cain or the Wandering Jew rather than like Jonah. His 
quest has a destructive goal. He rejects serenity; he throws his 
pipe into the sea. He is rebellious, individualistic, thrusting aside 
the human interdependence that Ishmael has seen symbolized in 
the “monkey rope’: when the carpenter makes Ahab’s whale- 
bone leg, Ahab’s pride winces because the man has helped him: 
“Cursed be that mortal inter-indebtedness which will not do away 
with ledgers. I would be free as air; and I’m down in the whole 
world’s books.” Just before the final clash with Moby Dick, Ahab 
responds for a moment to the harmony of a day on which the 
Pacific lives up to her name; he looks into the eye of Starbuck 
with affection, but he will not change his course. Unlike Ishmael 
the matmaker, he sees his destiny entirely determined for him. 
“We are turned round and round in this world, like yonder wind- 
lass and Fate is the handspike.” Ahab goes then to his death and 
takes almost all of his world with him. 


With the quests of Ishmael and Ahab before him, the 
reader’s response to the book is a divided one. Both sides of his 
nature are appealed to—that which would seek repose and peace 
in human community, and that which would strive to assert his 
private and individual dignity and to lash out against forces that 
oppress him. Melville possibly intended to place them in equilibri- 
um—indeed, his theme of metempsychosis in the book seems to 
offer particular support to the Rebirth pattern. But Melville did 
not develop Ishmael’s quest carefully or fully. As soon as Ahab 
enters, Ishmael fades into the background. Nor did he adopt for 
Ishmael the classic form of the night journey, a movement 
through confusion, langour, and despair toward a climactic event 
which forces self-knowledge and reorientation, a pattern found 
in works as diverse in subject and in time as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and Warren’s All the 
King’s Men. If he had adopted something closer to the classic 
form, the impact of Moby Dick would be a different one for us. 
As it is, the grandiose proportions of Ahab, the tortured poetry 
of his soliloquies, and the heroic acceptance of his tragic lot make 
the ungodly godlike old man dominate the book for us. At the end 
Moby Dick leaves us with all the sense of mingled indignation and 
pity which the death of a heroic rebel will bring. 
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THE THEME OF THE QUEST 
ll. The Quest for Identity in “Huckleberry Finn“ 
Edwin H. Cady* 

For purposes of reading the novel adequately, it seems im- 
portant to me to take a stand on what might be stated as the 
problem of whether the word “quest” in the above title should 
really begin with an upper or a lower-case “Q”. If upper, then 
Huck Finn is to be seen in a neo-romantic, perhaps essentially 
Jungian, way as a Quest-Hero in the immortal archetypal myth 
of the Quest: as a Ulysses, Galahad, or whom-you-will of the 
nineteenth century. If lower-case, then Huck is a realistic young 
picaro uniquely inhabiting the specific world of the Mississippi 
River Valley around 1850 and personally, individually, con- 
tingently, “normally”—or, again, realistically—discovering his 
particular identity within that world. It is to the latter, or lower- 
case, view that I feel committed. 

I find the upper-case or mythographic view a bit shocking 
for several reasons. It does violence to Twain’s sceptical and anti- 
romantic ideas about life. It is appropriate that the river be a 
brown god in T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets; but the special qualities 
of Mark Twain’s imagination, the source of his creative greatness 
and of his artistic vision of the world, seem to me to make it im- 
possible for his river to be so mythologized. Only if one has the 
religion of the Jungians and Mr. Joseph Campbell so strongly 
that he must needs insist that great literary achievement can 
come only from the myth-repeating of the racial unconscious is it 
necessary to turn Huck into an upper-case Quester. That is not 
my religion. But the most distressing thing about the upper-case 
account of the novel is that it leaves so many parts of the book 
out of its explanation. 

To fail of completeness, not to account for all the essential 
structure and content of the work of art is the most deadly of all 
the sins of critical explication. And any reader can tell pretty 
objectively how many and how serious are the parts of the work 
ignored by the explicator. The upper-case account of Huck Finn, 
I would say as a rash generalization, confines itself mainly to 
Huck and Jim on the raft. It plays down the Duke and the 
Dauphin and glosses over the Grangerfords and Shepherdsons. It 
soft-pedals significant minor episodes like the landing on the 
wrecked steamboat Sir Walter Scott, and it does its dead-level 
best to ignore or legislate out of the picture those large episodes 
concentrating on Tom Sawyer which serve to frame the descent 
down the river. 

Questions of fictional technique aside, the literary realism of 
Twain’s generation was largely a matter of three points of view. 
The first might be called negative realism and was a vigorous 
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anti-romanticism stemming partly from an agnostic disillusion 
with romantic idealism and partly from mere disgust at the 
cliches of outworn romantic postures and conventions of emotion- 
ality. The second was a positive view of reality as reduced from 
transcendental and supernal to human terms, reality as consisting 
of the personal experiences of men and women whose individual- 
ities are of ultimate worth because average, commonplace, every- 
day, democratic, personal experience is the only plane of existence 
human beings can ever reliably know and the plane on which all 
the fateful discriminations and decisions of human life have to be 
exercised. As a corollary to the second came the third view, which 
was that of a world of morality. Here the world of the realist 
tended to coincide with that of the philosophic pragmatist. To be 
sure, that world of level personal experience must be contingent— 
intimately concerned with the relativities of the individual’s re- 
sponses to circumstance and environment—and therefore in itself 
relative. But it was open-ended. No end of experience was possi- 
ble. And somehow, whether built into the universe by its 
mysterious maker or evolved within men by the process of their 
achieving humanity, there appeared to be moral law which ex- 
perience discovered. That moral law seemed essential to the 
survival and success of personality. All these realistic views in- 
formed Twain’s imagining of the world of Huck Finn. 

As I have tried to make clear elsewhere, the gross structural 
features of this novel consist of the great central action in which 
Huck and Jim go down the river, sometimes on the raft and some- 
times engaged with people on the banks, and two framing actions 
in which the focus is on Tom Sawyer. As is proper to a picaresque 
fiction, almost everybody in the book is somehow a rogue or a 
dupe (or something of both). As that late, great master of the 
picaresque, W. C. Fields used to say, “You can’t cheat an honest 
man.”’—with the leering implication that you can cheat almost 
everybody. 

Such is the world of Huck Finn. But it is important to see 
that there are orders and hierarchies of rogues here. There are 
real, terrifying robbers like those aboard the Sir Walter Scott; 
there is Pap Finn, in a class all by himself; there are the Duke 
and the Dauphin, and then the common run of small-town 
suckers. Finally, and in their very special class, there are the 
boys. So much space and creativity are lavished on Tom Sawyer 
and his pathetic absurdity in striving to live the romantic life in 
the framing sections that one is at length surfeited with Twain’s 
burlesque expression of his negative realism, his desperately 
comic anti-romanticism. Yet it is this (to say nothing of the 
creation of Emmeline Grangerford, etc., elsewhere) which to me 
almost makes it impossible to accept the upper-case Quest theory 
of the novel. 
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It is much more satisfactory to find that within the world of 
Twain as his imagination could let Huck Finn see it, there is true 
meaning and illumination for the reader, be he teacher or student, 
in realizing how Huck was engaged in a lower-case, realistic 
quest. In accordance with the realist’s positive view and its moral 
corollary, a mind stripped of romantic illusions inevitably en- 
gages in a search for its own moral identity. Being a “low-down 
and ornery” boy, one of the outcast and disinherited, a fugitive 
and legally dead, Huck is free to join with Jim in a clear-eyed 
exploration of the world of his time from the picaro’s point of 
critical vantage—the down-and-out, worm’s-eye view of the 
seamy side of things. What Huck learns, in brief, is that the 
officially idealistic morality by which his society asserts its claim 
to respectability and “civilization” is shot through with hypocri- 
sy, superstition, chicanery, cowardice, egotism, pomposity and 
stupidity. And these tragic idiots claim a divine right to make of 
Jim a slave and chattel! With an irony so profoundly moving one 
can no longer distinguish between laughter and tears, Huck re- 
pudiates it all and decides, “All right, then, I’ll go to Hell!’’ In 
utter humility he elects to respect and join Jim in simple humani- 
ty and so discovers the ultimate morality and the end of his quest. 

Unlike Ishmael, as an anti-romantic Huck gets no benefit 
from the doctrine of correspondence or transcendent symbolism: 
his experiences have their own earthly, this-wordly but no other- 
wordly, spiritual value or significance. Unlike Holden Caulfield, 
on the other hand, Huck has what is perhaps the advantage of 
being pre-psychological. Though the outward world may change 
and flow, buffeting him on its way, his inward character remains 
static and firm. He has only to learn, to sharpen his eye to reality, 
to open his heart to pity and love, and his moral quest will be 
rewarded. 





THE THEME OF THE QUEST 
lil. In Search of “The Fat Lady” 
Stewart Dodge* 


In the May 4th, 1957 New Yorker, in a short story entitled 
Zooey by J. D. Salinger, Zooey, one of the three principal charac- 
ters, tries to help his sister Franny to see how a genuine life is 
possible. Franny, a college girl, is seeking with all her strength 
for some God-consciousness. It is not precisely a religious end she 
seeks, but some way of participating in what a philosopher might 
call pure being. On her way, she has found a book called The Way 
of the Pilgrim in which a peasant has found a religious leader, a 
starets, who taught him to say continually the Jesus prayer: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me.” She, too, has been saying 


*Assistant Professor of English, State University Teachers College, Cortland 
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the prayer, but it has not brought her the understanding she seeks. 
Zooey finally brings partial light to her by means of a personal 
anecdote from his past. He, like the other children of the family, 
had for years appeared on a radio quiz show called “The Wise 
Kids.” On one occasion his eldest brother, Seymour, had told him 
to shine his shoes before he went on and Zooey, mindful of the 
informality of the studio, had asked why. Seymour replied cryp- 
tically, “Do it for the Fat Lady.” Zooey did it, for some reason— 
attracted by the whimsy, perhaps. But after a while he began to 
see the fat lady out there listening. He saw her sitting on the 
porch, fat, sweaty, slapping flies, with the radio turned up full 
blast. Gradually she became the image of everyman to him. Zooey 
tells Franny that finally he understood who the Fat Lady was: 
this sticky humanity became for him Jesus Christ. Franny smiled 
and began, for the first time in many months, an untroubled sleep. 

The story, Zooey, and the anecdote of the Fat Lady suggest 
a way of better understanding Holden Caulfield in Catcher in the 
Rye. To say that he is a somewhat neurotic man-child frenetically 
searching for something not in our urban environment does not 
tell us why he started his quest, why he searches so frenetically 
or what the object of the quest is. And to pack him off to an 
analyst for a quick tune-up of his normalcy glands and a new 
bibliography of hobbies approved by the Epworth League and 
Boys Town is not a way of dignifying the quest, of understand- 
ing Caulfield or of digging the environment out from under the 
gloom of Eric Fromm’s “marketing orientation,” according to 
which everyman is to be treated as a semi-utilizable commodity. 

As we see in the story of Zooey and in another story Franny 
(in the New Yorker of Jan. 19, 1955) the object of the person’s 
quest is much like that in Indian philosophy and in Emerson and 
Thoreau: i.e. to discover a way of existence that enables one to 
be pure and integral and thoroughly awake (Thoreau’s word) ; 
to be harmonious in being with the absolute; to be superlatively 
one’s self. These synonyms, as Holden would say, are all “crum- 
my’; the end of such a quest is inexpressibly but clearly under- 
stood by the person once he even approximately realizes it. 

But there are no Waldens for J. D. Salinger’s people. They 
think of the woods but they do not live there. They inhabit the 
ganglia of our world: its cities—particularly New York. And the 
thoughtlessness and moronic unconcern surrounding Holden is 
oceanic. As Albert Schweitzer says on the cover of a recent 
Saturday Review (May 18, 1957): “We are committing a folly 
in thoughtlessness. . . .We must muster the insight, the serious- 
ness and the courage to leave folly and to face reality.” Holden 
Caulfield searches for that painful reality—not an easy search. 
As the chorus says to Thomas in Murder in the Cathedral, we 
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cannot stand very much of reality. Again, in The Family Reunion, 
Agatha compares the experience of reality to walking across a 
whole Tibet of broken stones, fang-up. 


At the beginning of Catcher in the Rye Holden Caulfield 
is flunking out of Pency Prep, his third prep school. His parents, 
he says, are “nice and all. . .but they’re also touchy as hell.” One 
roommate, Ackley, is pimply and stupid; the other, Stradlater, is 
a “secret slob,” but also “sexy.’’ Holden fears that Stradlater will 
seduce a girl, Jane Gallagher, a friend of his whom he loved be- 
cause, when he played checkers with her, “she always kept her 
kings in the back row.” The headmaster is a “phony slob”; 
Spencer, his history prof, he had liked once because the old guy 
“got a bang out of buying a blanket’’; but Spencer now treats him 
only as a wearisome problem. “People never notice anything,” 
Holden tells us. Holden criticizes himself, too. He says, “I’m the 
most terrific liar you ever saw in your life.’”’ He only feels a good- 
bye from Pency Prep when he recalls an evening when he and 
some boys were quietly passing a ball back and forth. On his last 
night at Pency Prep Holden writes a theme for Stradlater. It is 
about Holden’s brother Allie’s baseball mitt on which Allie had 
written lines of poetry that he read while lounging in center field. 
(Holden had broken his fists pounding out windows in the car the 
day that Allie died. Stradlater, when he returns from his date 
with Jane, thinks the theme is “crazy” and, when Holden 
questions him furiously about what he did to Jane Gallagher on 
his date, Stradlater knocks Holden down, but Caulfield will not 
stop calling him a “stinking moron.” Later that night Holden 
leaves for New York with his bloody face and the “‘people shoot- 
ing hat’ he had bought after he had been ostracized by the mem- 
bers of the fencing team for leaving all their foils, and so on, on a 
subway train. 


Throughout the remainder of the book, until, exhausted and 
raveled, he cracks up and goes to the sanitarium where, he says 
he wrote it all down, we witness the same furious search for the 
genuine and innocent world. He hates passionately all the 
“phonies”: the hypocritical headmaster, the affected Sally Hayes, 
the sophisticated Luce, his lawyer father, the show-off enter- 
tainers in New York nightspots. He hates uncleanliness with the 
zeal of a yogi. He shouts at cruelty and injustice even when being 
beaten. He defends and admires innocence: in Jane Gallagher, in 
a mother of a student, in the two nuns, in little children, in his 
sister Phoebe, who is “roller skate skinny” and has a child’s sin- 
cerity. He had worried about one little boy who was walking 
along in the gutter of a busy street, his parents not watching him, 
and singing over and over, “If a body catch a body coming 
through the rye.” Later, when Phoebe asked him what he was 
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going to be (and reminded him that the word “catch” should be 
“meet”) he decided that the only thing he wanted to be was a 
catcher in the rye; that is, he would stay by the cliffs while the 
children were playing in the rye fields and catch them if they 
came too close to the edge. At other times in the book he had in- 
furiated people, notably two taxi drivers, by insistently asking 
what happened to the ducks in Central Park in the winter time. 
(One cab driver in red-necked anger pointed out that the poor 
fish, frozen in the damned ice, were the ones that suffered.) At 
the end, Holden experiences a moment of pure happiness while 
sitting in a drenching rain and watching his sister Phoebe 
whirling round and round on a carrousel. As he concludes the 
novel from the sanitarium he says, “I sort of miss everybody I 
told about. . .Don’t ever tell anybody anything. If you do, you 
start missing everybody.” 

Holden’s search was, therefore, rather a pilgrimage: he 
struck through the mask of pretension everywhere; though re- 
volted and hurt, he continued in pursuit of people; he sought the 
genuine, the sincere, the pure, the innocent, the beautiful; he 
tried to purify himself; he gave himself in large handfuls; he re- 
fused to be normal, when to be normal was to be phony but safe; 
he found out what he could be—something non-utilizable and 
necessary and, for him, right: a catcher in the rye. And he also 
found The Fat Lady, the Christ, in people. 


Like the artist in the city of Kouroo, in Thoreau’s concluding 
chapter of Walden, he had tried to find something perfect in all 
respects. Thoreau’s artist made only a simple walking stick, but 
he did it so well and so perfectly that time even had stood out of 
his way. “Before he had given it a proper shape the dynasty of 
the Candahars was at an end, and with the point of the stick he 
wrote the name of the last of that race in the sand, and then re- 
sumed his work.”’ And “When the finishing stroke was put to his 
work, it suddenly expanded before the eyes of the astonished 
artist into the fairest of all the creations of Brahma.” 

And though the astonished eyes of our generation might fail 
to see, perhaps Brahma also most approves a man-child who had 
the essentially religious courage, not to be Eisenhower or Rocke- 
feller, but to be simply “a catcher in the rye.” 





THE THEME OF THE QUEST 
IV. In Thoreau 
Perry D. Westbrook* 
For Thoreau, as for most spiritual seekers, a quest for identi- 
ty is a quest for God. Another way of putting it is that a quest for 
identity is a quest for an image of ourselves that will satisfy our 
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spiritual yearnings. In this second sense, we are all, perhaps, 
seekers for identity. Scott Fitzgerald says of Gatsby, he “sprang 
from his Platonic conception of himself. He was a son of God— 
a phrase which if it means anything means just that—and he 
must be about his father’s business,” that of bringing to a materi- 
alization this Platonic idea. The realization of one’s image of 
oneself thus becomes a life purpose, a religion. But in the case of 
persons of greater spiritual profundity than Gatsby, the search 
for and the discovery of God precedes the formation of the image 
of oneself, for what we are depends upon what God is. In the 
works of our three major Transcendentalists this process holds 
sway. The second section of Emerson’s Nature describes a mysti- 
cal experience, a moment of apprehension of God, which is the 
premise, the foundation, upon which the whole structure of 
Emerson’s thought in that essay rests. In Democratic Vistas the 
basis of the new society that Whitman envisages is that sense of 
identity with God which constitutes the most significant of human 
experiences. Ideal democracy is attainable only in a populace of 
such identified souls. In his Journals Thoreau speaks of boyhood 
mystical transports, and throughout his later works we find evi- 
dences of his feelings of one-ness with God. 


All of this is self-evident, but it needed to be summarized be- 
fore getting to the main question of our meeting: How can this 
element of the quest for identity, which is indeed almost the whole 
of Thoreau, be exploited in the teaching of Thoreau? One thing 
is certain: The teaching of Thoreau needs to be vitalized. Twenty 
years ago this was not so. College undergraduates and high-school 
upperclassmen could, in the main, be counted on to rally to 
Thoreau with enthusiasm. The reading of Walden was to many of 
us a spiritual awakening—a brief awakening, usually, but a real 
one nevertheless. And this was so during the first years of my 
teaching, in the late 1930’s. But things have changed, as I will 
illustrate by one anecdote, which is all that time will permit me. 
Last semester in my survey of American literature, I was com- 
menting on that passage from Walden in which Thoreau pursues 
a loon about the pond. One girl, I noticed, was laughing and I 
asked her what was the joke. Her answer: “Imagine a grown man 
chasing a loon around a pond!” I felt ashamed for her; so I didn’t 
counter with the obvious question: “Suppose Thoreau had de- 
scribed a grown man chasing a golf ball around an eighteen-hole 
course; would you have found that a cause for hilarity?” To this 
girl Thoreau was a fool.To others in the class he was worse than 
a fool—he was a traitor, a traitor to humanity, a man who in- 
sisted on living to himself, who refused to pay his taxes because 
of a selfish whim, who was a-social—a word which carries the 
weight of anathema in our “organization” society. 
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Something, then, must be done to salvage Thoreau for these 
people—not so much for the dullards but for the intelligent who 
insist on misunderstanding him because he is alien to them. For 
Thoreau is too important to be lost to the better minds of any 
generation of Americans. A saving approach might be that of 
emphasizing the quest for identity that is so basic to Thoreau’s 
life and work and which is certainly a factor in the lives of all 
people of mental and spiritual sensitivity. What I would suggest 
would be the attempt to bring the student to the understanding 
that in Thoreau we have an instance of a supremely religious life 
—the life of a man who has sought God and having found Him 
has formed an image of himself in relation to God and then has 
bent his energies to actualizing that image in his own life. And I 
think this phase of Thoreau’s significance should emerge in the 
student’s mind as drama fraught with conflict. For the great re- 
ligious persons of the world have found such conflict to be insepa- 
rable from the religious life. To Father Zossima in The Brothers 
Karamazov God was love and hence man’s salvation lies in love. 
Yet Father Zossima says to a lady of little faith: “Love in action 
is a harsh and dreadful thing. . .Active love is labor and fortitude, 
and for some people too perhaps a complete science.” And Soren 
Kierkegaard says, “What every man has not a right to do is to 
make others believe that faith is something lowly, or that it is an 
easy thing, whereas it is the greatest and the hardest.” In short, 
active love and faith are the most difficult things in life. They are 
not escapes, and yet the feeling is that Thoreau—this most re- 
ligious man—was evading his duty to society by living as an in- 
dividual. But if one has found one’s identity one must live as an 
individual. Again as Kierkegaard says, “He who has learned that 
to exist as an individual is the most terrible thing of all, will not 
be fearful of saying that it is great.” And to those who scoifed at 
Emerson’s program of identified life in his essay of Self-Reliance, 
Emerson said wrily, “Try it for one day.” Yes, the impression 
that the Walden venture was an escape, that civil disobedience is 
a shirking of duty, must be erased. 


The life of an individual in relation to God is the relation of 
an absolute to the absolute and such living takes place on a pro- 
founder level than most of us ever achieve. Paul Tillich tells us 
that the way to such levels of profundity “is not to be found by 
means of physical and psychological analysis but only by means 
of intuitive insight, by apprehension of the basis of one’s alive- 
ness.” Such insight must constantly be renewed and in this 
process of renewal lies one of the elements of strenuous drama in 
the identified life. To Thoreau renewal was found in nature. In 
the essay “Walking” Thoreau writes: “I wish to speak a word for 
nature, for absolute freedom and wildness, as contrasted to cul- 
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ture merely civil—to regard man as an inhabitant, or a part and 
parcel of nature, rather than a member of society.”’ He goes on to 
describe his daily walks as pilgrimages into the Holy-Land of our 
origins. “Life consists with wildness. The most alive is the wild- 
est.” At the basis of life is something independent of civilization 
—more important than civilization. Freud, we are told, had a 
strong sense of himself as biological fact, and what Lionel Trill- 
ing says of this emphasis on biology in Freud could be applied to 
Thoreau’s precept that “Wildness is the preservation of the 
world.” Trilling says this (insistence on the biological basis of 
our existence) “proposes to us that culture is not all-powerful. It 
suggests that there is a residue of human quality beyond the 
reach of cultural control, and that this residue of human quality, 
elemental as it may be, serves to bring human culture itself under 
control and keeps it from being absolute.’”’ Not that Freud and 
Thoreau thought alike in many things, but they were tough 
thinkers, each with a strong sense of identity, and in tough think- 
ing there is no life of ease, no life of escape and shirking of duty. 


Thus to Thoreau every walk in the fields and woods of Con- 
cord was a return to the origins of his personality. His life at 
Walden was part of the same life of “labor and fortitude.”’ Long 
before Tillich, Thoreau realized that “the illimitable need of 
things and the ability which is given a merchant of awakening 
illimitable wants corresponds to the lovelessness of our relation- 
ship to things” and that “things which have lost their meaning 
do not satisfy.” Thus Walden is the drama of a man’s freeing 
himself from the lovelessness of our relationship to things. It is 
the story of the rebirth of a man into a more elemental world, and 
the Pond—the mythical entrance to the other world—stands as a 
symbol of resurrection much more subtly than does the incident 
of the applewood table. Life at Walden is a constant awakening— 
life itself becomes a matter of being awake. But most significant 
of all in Walden is his treatment of things—the small residue of 
things that he retains—for as Tillich says, “Love and piety are 
directed toward limited possessions, whose contents and meaning- 
ful form satisfy the spirit.” The hut at Walden, the furnishings 
and implements there, are treated lovingly by Thoreau and the 
magic of the first chapter in Thoreau lies in just this: the evo- 
cation in the reader of a new attitude towards things—things 
which are not only necessities but are a part of meaningful life. 
Only one other writer, Defoe in Robinson Crusoe, has been able 
to evoke such a loving attitude towards the simplest necessities of 
man’s existence. The struggle of living in terms of his image of 
himself in relationship to God results in the restoration of things 
to a place of spiritual significance—a place which in modern life 
they have long ago relinquished. Is it easy to come to terms with 
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things? Is the man who tries to do so an escapist or a shirker 
of duty? 


Thoreau tried to live his faith, tried to vivify the image he 
had of himself in relation to God, and this striving, this constant 
renewal of his self-image, constituted his quest. He meets all the 
specifications of Kierkegaard’s definition of faith, even to the 
element of the absurd that is found in all faith. For example, on 
inspecting the wreck of the St. John in which 145 Irishmen 
perished off Cape Cod, Thoreau stated: “On the whole it was not 
so impressive a scene. . . .Infants by the score dashed on the rocks 
by the enraged Atlantic Ocean. No! No! If the St. John did not 
make port here, she has been telegraphed in the other world. The 
strongest wind cannot stagger a spirit.” Heartless, yes, like 
Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac in the faith that by obey- 
ing God’s orders somehow God would save Isaac. Absurd and 
heartless, perhaps. But not easy, not shirking. 


I have tried to show that a man who searches for identity is 
active, not passive. The searcher has an experience of God’s 
presence, he forms an image of himself in his relationship with 
God, and he strives in his daily living for the realization of his 
identity in this relationship. What we do, more than what we 
think or dream, establishes our identity. Faith is hard and love in 
action is “labor and fortitude.” The most dramatic action in 
Thoreau’s life, the action which transformed him into a spiritual 
force on the political and social plane, was his act of Civil Diso- 
bedience. Here is a supreme example of love and faith in action. 
Those who think of this episode as a stunt of showmanship, or as 
being glamorous or otherwise romantic, are simply blind. It was 
a lonely act, one that went counter to all the gregarious, conform- 
ing instincts of man. It was an act that cost the utmost in travail 
of spirit, and it was an act that finally cemented Thoreau’s 
personal relationship with God. “It was like travelling into a far 
country,” he says of that night in Concord jail. And when he re- 
turned from that far country, his identity was fixed forever. It 
was an identity, I repeat, in relationship with God, or Spirit, 
rather than with society. “I saw yet more distinctly the state in 
which I lived. I saw to what extent the people among whom I 
lived could be trusted as good neighbors and friends; that their 
friendship was for summer weather only, that they did not great- 
ly propose to do right; that they were a distinct race from me by 
their prejudices and superstitutions.” 


It was indeed a harsh and cruel experience, this achievement 
of his identity, yet it was compensated for. The searcher, having 
found his identity, could sing with Dmitri Karamazov: 

Glory be to God in Heaven, 
Glory be to God in me. 
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SOME ATTITUDES, METHODS, AND MATERIALS FOR READING 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Marion L’ Amoreaux* 

It is a truism, of course, that there should be as many kinds 
of secondary school reading programs as there are secondary 
schools—each one fitting the needs of its particular school; par- 
ticular, I mean, in such factors as types of students it educates, 
their backgrounds, previous training, ambitions and aims—par- 
ticular, too, in the abilities of the members of its administrative 
staff and its faculty. 

And probably one of the most important of all “attitudes” is 
the one implied in the word “fitting”, for any program must fit 
as fittingly as it can, at all times and under any circumstances. 
And to fit thus, it must be changed—not in its entirety but much 
in the same way that clothing is “taken in” to fit a child who is 
not quite large enough in one spot or “let out” to fit that spot 
when the child is older—or patched neatly to compensate for a 
part that has, as my six-year-old friend once said, “Just gone be- 
cause I really used that part of my shirt.” Likewise one would rip 
off an out-of-date part of an otherwise good garment, keeping the 
“little basic” and bringing it into the present mode, just as read- 
ing programs are overhauled (evaluated is the word, of course) 
and “twice-turned”’. 

If some of you feel that your secondary reading program 
needs refurbishing or if you are just starting such a program, 
you will want to find out about some of the successful programs 
now in existence. The literature on the subject is endless, and I 
have chosen to mention here only a few of the sources we have 
found most helpful. 

Among the older stand-bys I rank the 47th YEARBOOK, 
Part II, of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
published in 1948 and titled, “Reading in the High School and 
College”. Our own New York State Education Department’s 
ROADS TO BETTER READING is another excellent basic 
source of ideas. The 1955 edition of Strang, McCullough and 
Traxler’s PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READ- 
ING, published by McGraw-Hill Company, describes several plans 
in general terms but is especially specific in the field of adminis- 
tering reading programs on the secondary level. 

A perusal of the English and Reading periodicals for the last 
ten years will be most rewarding, for grass-roots attempts have 
been reported clearly and convincingly. Some of these are detailed 
plans for an entire program; some are general outlines ; other are 
descriptions of techniques for “taking in” and “letting out’; 
many are “patches” to be applied in a subject area or to fill in a 
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spot where a skill is insufficient. THE ENGLISH JOURNAL for 
April, 1957 carried one such article: “Reading Improvement for 
Seniors”, by Dorothy Gardner, of Rufus King High School in 
Milwaukee. 

The April, 1957 issue of THE READING TEACHER, publi- 
cation of the International Reading Association, included among 
its many splendid articles one by Agatha Townsend, reporting 
“What Research Says to the Reading Teacher’. This one dealt 
specifically with “Reading for the Subject Specialist’, the very 
thing that is much needed at the present—helps for the science 
and mathematics teachers and those in the skills fields and the 
music and art departments. Another “must” for all of us is Dr. 
Nancy Young’s report in this same issue of THE READING 
TEACHER, a paper compiled from reports of the different school 
divisions and bureaus in New York City and from the Board of 
Education publication, “Curriculum and Materials”. In it she 
surveys briefly some of the types of programs being carried on in 
the city schools, with a good section on those in the secondary 
schools. Her article is one of six in a section called New Ways of 
Helping Poor Readers. 


If you are concerned about the merits of special reading 
classes versus, or in addition to, general development attempts 
through subject areas, read Lawrence W. Carillo’s article in the 
December, 1956, issue of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. There he discusses the pros and 
cons of special reading classes. 


At the 1956 meeting of the International Reading Associ- 
ation, the subject of the nature and scope of reading programs 
adapted to today’s needs in the secondary school was very ably 
presented by Isabel Kinchelo of Chicago Teachers College, and 
adequately discussed by D. L. Shepherd of Norwalk, Conn., and 
Phyllis Bland of Evanston, Il. The panel discussion of how such 
a program could be carried out was led by Lou LaBrant. Scho- 
lastic Magazines has published the report of the entire meeting 
(BETTER READERS FOR OUR TIMES). The section on the 
high school is preceded by those on the nature and scope of read- 
ing programs in the primary and middle grades and the Junior 
High, and followed by one on the college level and an over-all one 
dealing with the topic from kindergarten through college. “Con- 
troversial and Challenging Problems” and a discussion of the 
ways of meeting needs of retarded and of gifted children were 
only two of the other topics on the agenda. 


We have all been aware of the tremendous help given to 
elementary teachers by the publishers of text books: those guides 
and teachers’ editions, the trained reading consultants whose 
services are so valuable, and the regularly issued House Organs 
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containing the latest in research and techniques. There is a com- 
parable accelerating trend on the part of publishers of secondary- 
level material to provide much the same kind of help for us. Last 
month there came to my desk a pamphlet titled “Teaching and 
Learning in the Language Arts”, Number 2—subtitled “A Re- 
search Service for Teachers”—(Harcourt, Brace and Company). 
I’m curious about Number 1, since I have no record of having 
received that one, but I am delighted with the article in this one, 
“What the High School Teacher Needs to Know about Reading” 
—written by Herbert Potell, English teacher in a Brooklyn High 
School and co-author of a series of literature books. Other 
publishers offer similar material, and everyone interested in the 
reading situation should get his name on the mailing list of each 
of these companies. 

When do we teach reading? Whenever, by his attitude 
toward reading in general or a book in particular, a science 
teacher inspires a girl to read something she otherwise would not 
have read, that science teacher has taught reading. Every day I 
hear students in our school say such things as “Mr. K. says we 
mustn’t miss (not “we have to read’’) that article in LIFE this 
week” or “Miss W. said that she never turned on TV last night. 
She even forgot to watch the quiz show because she was finishing 
THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT.” Or—“I took out that book 
because there were five teachers’ names on the end.” 


Negatively, if a teacher sighs and complains about having to 
read something, he influences a student’s attitude toward reading. 


Every time a subject teacher includes in his lesson the study 
of a word—its spelling, pronunciation, meanings (especially its 
more-than-one-meaning), he is teaching reading. And if such 
word study is done before the assignment is read, the teacher has 
an almost perfect readiness program. It becomes perfect when he 
extends the pre-reading activity to a discussion of why the read- 
ing is assigned and how it fits into the total subject area being 
studied. This, repeated, will begin to “pay off’’ in better student 
preparation. Students, for the most part, want to be well- 
prepared ; they like the feeling that accompanies success and will 
fall into the habit of studying, even independently, this way. It is, 
of course, the SQ3R formula at work. 

Whenever a teacher confers with a student who says he is 
not doing as well as he wants to because he can’t read the stuff 
or wishes he could read better (faster is the usual word), the 
way is open to teach that child. How? That depends upon the 
abilities of the counselor, a factor, which, as I mentioned before, 
determines the kind of reading program. Perhaps the counselor 
can refer the student to a reading specialist, if there is one in the 
school. Each of us should be alert to those needs of children and 
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have such an understanding of the work of the reading specialist 
that we can make referrals quickly and with a minimum of delay. 
No specialist in the school? The counselor may know other re- 
source people—an English teacher, one of the student’s subject 
teachers who is doing a good job and who may not, with all the 
pressures upon a teacher, yet be aware of this particular student’s 
needs. The counselor herself may be able to help this student. 
There are several “Do It Yourself” books that explain and lay out 
exercises for students, incorporating techniques for reading 
faster, for getting main ideas, for making inferences. Some stu- 
dents can use this with a minimum of help; others need more 
assistance; some are hopelessly lost trying to use it. I have used 
the Science Research Associates publications, especially those 
written by Dr. Paul Witty, in such situations. For students who 
want to work independently on vocabulary skills, I make two 
recommendations: (1) read a wide variety of material and in- 
crease your hours of reading and (2) buy and use the little 
Pocketbook THIRTY DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VO- 
CABULARY. Sometimes just the continued interest of a teacher 
in the problems and progress of such a student will make an im- 
proved reader. 


Whenever a student learns how well he does read (or how 
ineptly), someone is teaching reading. One of the tenets of the 
psychology of learning is that we learn better when we know 
whether or not we are succeeding. This kind of teaching requires 
the measurement of reading skills. Each youngster should know 
at what grade level he reads, what the grade is, and what is the 
median of his particular group. If the test is one that measures 
different skills—vocabulary and paragraph reading or that of 
reading details and that of making general conclusions—the 
student should know his strengths and weaknesses there. The 
reliability and predictability of such reading should be explained 
too. Testing for testing’s sake is valueless; testing for pupil 
records and for teacher use in counseling and in planning curricu- 
lum has much value; but the greatest value from a testing 
program comes when each child’s test score is interpreted to him, 
and to his parents. All that work? Yes. Better, fewer tests and 
wider use of results than many tests and little use. An expla- 
nation and general interpretation of the test can be written in 
terms the student can understand, duplicated, and attached to a 
simple report of his own performances. This report should include 
his present status and, for the ideal learning situation, his previ- 
ous attainment as measured by the same test, as well as the 
desired norm for his school placement and the median of the 
class in which he is enrolled. A word of encouragement or a sug- 
gestion for independent work or an invitation to come in and talk 
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over the report, added in the handwriting of the interested 
examiner or a teacher, is reading-teaching-plus in this situation. 


Whenever the teachers at one grade level, say the 10th, 
where outside reading assignments in English, World History and 
Biology are heavy, hold a series of meetings for the purpose of 
learning how to help students grow in ability to handle this work, 
they are teaching reading. 


One such incident as this, with which I am familiar, had 
measurable results in better student performance, greater interest 
in the subject and happier attitudes toward work in general. In 
the first meeting, these teachers voiced their students’ troubles 
and tried to help each other determine reasons for the troubles. 
They set themselves an assignment: to list, before the next meet- 
ing, all the ways in which each felt he was already teaching read- 
ing. Those lists, when compiled into one, covered practically every 
phase of a good reading program. True, not every teacher did 
everything, but the eagerness with which individuals greeted new 
ideas showed that more would be done. At the next meeting, 
materials were discussed—those already owned in the various 
departments and those which might prove useful. The big “swap 
shop” was on and before the meeting broke up, sets of books used 
only rarely and reluctantly in the English Department had been 
grabbed by the World History teachers, and a magazine which the 
History Department could not use effectively every week would 
be passed immediately to the English Department—and that 
week’s issue was snatched by a biology teacher, delighted to find 
in it just what he wanted on the controversy over the Salk vac- 
cine. 


Subsequent meetings dealt with techniques: each teacher 
generously demonstrated his best, and two outside reading con- 
sultants added their ideas. I must mention here a few of the 
techniques, even at the risk of telling you about what you are 
already doing. 

A favorite one used when several in a class have failed to 
make a correct inference or to generalize accurately from given 
details is to put this question to one who has been right: “How 
did you figure that one out?” The reading process used by a peer 
has many advantages over the one explained by a teacher—even 
if it’s the same process. These teachers were trying to get away 
from “detailish” evaluations of the reading and to encourage 
students to read for ideas. To that end, they often asked a student 
to read a selection and to list, as homework, 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 ideas 
he had found in it. Stating an idea as an idea is good exercise for 
what my seniors call “that thinking part of reading.” 

Another good assignment is to call for a number of “how well 
the author said that’’ quotes copied verbatim from the text. That 
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helps a student form the habit of looking for and recognizing 
good writing. Assignments that call for the selection of factual 
statements or opinion statements are good. High schoolers need 
many experiences in recognizing the mood, the intent, and the 
tone of writing. I think that some of them may associate those 
words only with poetry, for I frequently hear, “Mood in an edi- 
torial?” 

Whenever school procedures are so organized that it is easy 
and pleasurable for students to go to the library, reading is being 
taught. I presume that there is no English Department worthy of 
the name in New York State that does not include in its course 
of study an initial presentation and frequent reviews of how to 
use reference tools. What I am not so sure of is how much oppor- 
tunity students have to practice the lessons learned. Assignments 
must be set up in all subject areas so that much practice is 
possible. The time element must be considered; it should be easy 
for a student to get into the library. Only a minimum “security 
check” in the way of sign-out and sign-in procedure should be 
maintained. The library hours must be longer than the school day 
itself ; the public library staff should be continuously informed of 
pupil needs and consulted about the possible purchase and use of 
books. And please, let’s have no internecine feud of “central 
library versus room or department library”. Let’s have both! And 
without controversy over who has what! In a room library let’s 
have all that the librarian does not want—and if you’ve ever 
worked in a library, you know what she doesn’t want and why 
she doesn’t want it. First, there are text books—all the single (or 
more) copies of those we do not use in regular assignments; 
second, paper backs. Librarians shouldn’t use valuable time to 
catalog such ephemeral material, but a student room-librarian can 
keep track of, mend and circulate vast numbers of these appealing 
books. Another type of material that I like to circulate is the short 
story or article cut from a current magazine and stapled in a 
manila folder. Here, too, in the smaller, room library, we can 
circulate scrap-books and pamphlets. 

However, no child should ever be deprived of the rewarding 
experience of regular visits to a central library. How do we assure 
ourselves that each of our umpteen students goes regularly? One 
simple device, which many of you have heard me extol before, is 
to make this permanent assignment: bring to class every day a 
library book. Occasionally, check or make some use of the books 
so that students feel a need to have the books there. You’ll never 
need to manufacture a reason—a few minutes “left over” from a 
well-concluded lesson before the bell rings can be used for read- 
ing; if you are called from the room, you need not wait to “put 
everyone to work”—just say, “You may read in your library 
books until I return.” 
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NATIONAL TRENDS 


We take the liberty of summarizing, with only a little license, 
“National Trends in Teaching High School English,” by Dr. 
Arno Jewett, Specialist for Language Arts, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation (in The English Journal, September, 1957) : 


1. More stress on the true nature and functions of 
the English language (its structure, semantics, how it 
is used for good and ill). 


2. More writing by students, in and out of the 
English classroom, and enlistment of the help of other 
teachers in maintaining standards. 


8. More effort toward effective speech, as a normal 
part of all English instruction, and in non-English 
classes. 

4. Preparation of resource units by curriculum com- 
mittees composed largely of teachers who will actually 
use them. 

5. Stressing of ethical, moral, and spiritual values 
through language and literature. 


6. Interest in determining what are the essential 
books in our literary heritage which ought to be taught 
to all pupils from grades seven to twelve. 


7%. Thematic units about people in other lands. \ 


8. Improvement of both remedial and developmental 
reading programs; increased use of paperbacks for in- ’ 
dividualized reading; developmental attention to read- 
ing techniques and vocabulary growth. 


9. Encouragement of personal home libraries. 


10. More attention to superior students, and harder 
work to challenge their abilities. 
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11. A second, and critical, look at the “core” pro- 
gram in junior high school, with an effort toward a 
natural correlation of English and social studies rather 
than an artificial one, and with some people wondering 
if the enjoyment of literature has been left out. 


12. Mirabile dictu—in some places advisers of school 
publications, dramatics groups, debate clubs, etc., are 


being given lighter teaching loads or extra compensa- 
tion. 


13. In the teaching of grammar and usage, some at- 
tention is being paid to what, when, and how. In 
Rochester, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and elsewhere, “scope and sequence charts”’ tell teachers 
what is. being taught at higher and lower grade levels 
than their own. “Grade expectancies” is in the new 
jargon—with a good deal of allowance for “differences 
in pupil achievement.” 


14. Closer articulation is being attempted between 
senior high school English and college freshman English. 


15. Television is moving into the classroom, through 
closed-circuit and other experiments. Its values need to 
be rigorously tested in the light of sound educational 
objectives. 


We would be happy to hear that there were some other good 
trends, such as: 


1. That school administrators had decided to act on the 
principle that English should be taught by people who have been 
rigorously trained in English subject-matter as well as methods— 
not on the assumption that “anybody can teach English.” 


2. One hundred percent membership by English teachers in 
an organization such as the National Council of Teachers of 
English or the New York State English Council—one of the best 
signs of professional alertness. 


3. That high school English had been recognized as a Work- 
shop subject, requiring classes as small as Manual Training in 
order to teach students as individuals. 


—SL 
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MEETING SOME OF THE PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Buehl M. Ray* 


We have shown, by coming together here, that all of us 
realize our responsibilities in helping our children to gain greater 
skill in the language arts, and especially in that facet of the lan- 
guage arts which involves reading. Helping boys and girls in 
their reading is the problem of every teacher; we are all familiar 
with the importance of reading skills in interpreting math prob- 
lems, in getting at the facts in social studies, in following the 
logic of science books, or in enjoying a novel or story. Although 
it is true that all teachers can help with reading to some extent, 
it seems that the actual work in tackling reading, problems, in 
helping pupils to enjoy, understand, and profit from their read- 
ing, becomes the lot of the language arts instructor. In the time 
allotted me, I shall try to point out, in general terms, some of 
the problems which we must concern ourselves with. If we can 
help the poor reader to do a little better, and the very good reader 
to exploit his potentials in a useful way, we will have accom- 
plished something, and this is what I should like to concern my- 
self with at this point—the problems which face us in the class- 
room with regard to the poor reader, as well as the very good 
reader. 


The retarded reader poses several outstanding problems. We 
must select reading material, literature, that is commensurate 
with his present reading ability. (We assume, of course, that you 
have made yourself familiar with the reading level of your 
pupils.) We must help him to improve his reading skills, and we 
must try to stimulate or motivate lagging interest (or no inter- 
est), often the result of frustration and failure in reading. The 
advanced reader must also have provided for him an adequate 
selection of reading experiences; he must be helped through 
special projects to work to capacity and to use his skill in being 
helpful. 

Unfortunately, we can’t, like de Lawd in “Green Pastures,” 
“rar back and pass a miracle.” We must acknowledge limitations, 
and this seems like a good spot to do so. After all, what we can 
do for these two extremes is limited sometimes by such things as 
materials, the class load that we carry, the amount of time we 
can devote, and to the extent of the teacher’s abilities. Despite 
these limitations which I have mentioned, and probably some that 
you can think of that I haven’t mentioned, if we bend our efforts 
in the direction of trying, we can perhaps pass a small miracle, 
or at least have a vision of a brighter beyond. 


*Center School No. 37, Buffalo 
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Getting the right reading material for pupils is often a real 
challenge. This is a very important part of helping young people 
to develop a love for reading, since material that is too difficult 
for a child will frustrate him and defeat him at the outset. There 
are of course, some symptoms that a pupil may be having some 


difficulty, that the reading material is not within his ability to 
comprehend. For example, we are all familiar with the page- 
turner; he’s always looking for another story—not the one you 
may have indicated, but an easier one. We know too the overt 
signals of trouble in the muttered phrases such as, “Aw, do I 
have to read it?’ Objectively, of course, the guidance counselors 
can help out with reading scores which show where the pupil 
stands in his ability to read. For these pupils, we must find suit- 
able material; a point for beginning must be located. Any of the 
excellent graded reading books which your school may possess or 
may be willing to purchase will help in establishing that spark of 
wanting to read; even magazines are helpful (I am thinking of 
children’s magazines such as “Read” or “Junior Scholastic’”’) in 
re-establishing the pupil’s interest in reading again. Once the re- 
luctant reader begins to show signs of reawakening interest we 
can proceed to work with him, suggesting helps in reading, pro- 
viding him an opportunity to talk about what he has read and 
helping him along the road to reading pleasure and profit. Quite 
often the school librarian can lend a hand in these efforts by 
steering pupils who are slow readers to books that they can read, 
understand, and enjoy. The main objective is to fit the child with 
reading matter that is his size. In our school, we have used with 
some success such reading texts as Bailey and Leavell’s Worlds 
of Adventure and Worlds of People. These texts provide for a 
good reading program. In the books are suggestions to all pupils 
for improving basic reading skills, for reading for comprehension, 
for getting the meanings of words from context. Most of the 
stories and articles are provided with a reading rate scale, so that 
the pupil can push up his reading speed if that is necessary or 
desirable. We have also used Russell, Snedaker and Gates Door- 
ways to Discovery and Russell and Gunn’s Windows on the World. 
In addition to that, we have in the library some of the books 
which will be of special help such as the “American Adventure 
Series” by Wheeler, “Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 
published by Bobbs-Merrill, and the “Landmark Series” published 
by Random House. Our librarian suggests that she has found 
that very simple texts with easy vocabulary, simple sentence 
structure, and attractive illustrations and plenty of action (which 
junior high pupils love) can sometimes be the beginning point. 
We have such books available as the Dr. Souss type; humor can 
also help to interest them in such books as the Freddy Books, 
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Mary Poppins, The Peterkin Papers, Miss Pickerell, Homer Price 
and Little Eddie. 


Within the language arts class itself, we can try to work out 
procedures that will not discourage the poor reader, and will allow 
the rapid reader to forge ahead. We can, for example, assign 
readings on a minimum and maximum requirement basis, or on a 
sort of contract plan. We can assign in this way several different 
readings to be read within a certain number of periods, with 
additional readings for those who finish before the specified 
number of periods. The better and faster readers can be utilized 
as discussion leaders in reviewing the readings and can help the 
poorer ones to better understand what is being read. Another 
procedure which I have found helpful to good and poor alike is 
the preliminary discussion; in this discussion key questions can 
be posed for certain stories which will aid in understanding. In 
working with poetry particularly, I believe it is helpful to read 
to the children, and to help them understand through discussion. 
Another procedure that helps pupils to appreciate and understand 
what they read is correlation with other areas. For example, it is 
helpful to have some historical background, to know something 
of the times, when reading “Rip Van Winkle’, “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow’, or “The Man Without a Country”. Broad dis- 
cussions involving ethics, customs in other lands, understanding 
people, and democratic principles can lend depth and meaning to 
stories about immigrants such as “The Kiskis”, ““Mama and the 
Occasion”, or “I am an American” by Lieberman. Through well- 
planned and guided discussions it is possible to make the stories 
that the children read both meaningful and provocative often of 
further individual efforts to read or investigate further. Corre- 
lation opens channels and breaks down subject area barriers so 
that children can better appreciate what they read in many areas 
such as social studies, science, and the vocations. Another way to 
help both good and poor readers is through the use of pocket book 
editions. It is possible to organize teen-age book clubs so that a 
classroom library of pocket editions ranging from classics like 
Tom Sawyer to My Favorite Science Fiction Stories can be ac- 
cumulated. Blurbs, book jacket displays, and discussions help to 
start this sort of group. The library so formed can become a 
pleasant “bookish” corner of the room where readers can relax 
upon completion of an assignment, or from which they may 
borrow a book to read during a homeroom study period. Inci- 
dentally, bulletin board space devoted to book jackets, and book 
displays, I believe, help a little to encourage reading for fun. 

I have mentioned the librarian several times as a person who, 
in cooperation with the language arts teacher, or for that matter 
any teacher, can be of considerable help. In our particular school, 
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Mrs. Willis, our librarian, has several projects under way to 
assist the retarded reader as well as the advanced reader. Her 
thinking, which underlines these projects, is quite important. She 
believes that the librarian performs an important three-fold 
function. She must be able to recognize the retarded reader and 
know his interests and abilities; she must provide materials that 
will suit those interests and abilities; and she must help even the 
most backward and reluctant reader to realize that reading is fun. 
In keeping with this philosophy, Mrs. Willis spots retarded 
readers, confers with the teachers who have them in class, and 
then proceeds to interest them with stimulating books that they 
are able to read. Her wonderfully adequate knowledge of materi- 
als and her sympathetic and understanding approach have been 


important factors in helping the retarded readers she has been 
able to reach. 


For those readers who are above their grade in reading skill, 
Mrs. Willis has again fulfilled a need. She has a group of about 
sixty seventh and eighth graders who meet on alternate Thurs- 
days (one week sevenths, and the other week eighths) in the 
library. These enthusiastic youngsters are introduced to many 
children’s classics and are encouraged to read modern books of 
superior quality. This group became affiliated with “The Library 
Club of America”. By reading and reporting on a minimum of 
five books, these young people earn the right to wear the official 
pin of that club with the motto “Readers are Leaders”. Many of 
these same people belong to a Library Service Club. Among their 
activities is included the demonstration and discussion of book 
care in some of the lower grades. These abler readers, under 
teacher’s supervision, read aloud to the younger children stories 
which have been chosen for their value and special appeal to the 
lower grades. The elementary teachers report that their young- 
sters look forward eagerly to the visits of the story readers, and 
the teachers themselves are pleased with the poise and ability of 
these able junior high readers. These are a few of the ways in 
which the advanced reader can make fuller use of his potentials 
and contribute through his abilities some pleasure and help to 
others. It is even possible that some of these skilled pupils may 
uncover a latent talent for teaching or librarianship. 


I have tried to suggest to you briefly a few of the ways that 
we use to attack the problems inherent in retarded as well as in 
advanced readers. I am certain that many of you have additional 
suggestions, suggestions that we can take back with us and use, 
and I shall be very happy to hear what some of you may have to 
say. 
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TEACHING TEENAGERS TO WRITE—WHY, WHAT, AND HOW 
Doris J. Thorpe* 


Presumably the chapters on writing and the skills and 
mechanics of writing conclude the parade of the English lan- 
guage arts as a grand climax to a thrilling procession. But the 
average English teacher is not even theoretically seated com- 
fortably in the grandstand. She is more likely shifting from one 
aching foot to the other somewhere along the crowded curb. And 
as the dazzling floats and stirring bands of literature and read- 
ing, speaking, and listening first stimulate, then overwhelm her, 
she is inclined to moan, when Unit 9 of the English language arts 
comes into view at the tag end of the parade, “and composition 
too?” 

Writing was once considered the core of the curriculum. 
Don’t the colleges still insist that it is—for the secondary 
schools? Chapter 9 (“Meeting Youth’s Needs through Writing’) 
does not mention this, but its theme is that constant writing— 
not just sentences, not just paragraphs, but extended composi- 
tion—offers a challenge and reward to both teachers and stu- 
dents, and that, though hard work and time consuming, it is a 
must if there is to be a population able to express ideas clearly, 
effectively and with integrity. 

And how are we to implement this by no means original 
ideal? The implication is that though John Ringling North has 
been forced to haul down the big top; the English ringmaster can 
expand and modify his circus to meet the challenge of changing 
times without sacrificing any of its essential quality. 

Why teach written composition? The chapter title replies— 
to meet youth’s needs. What needs can be met through writing? 
The chapter lists them as four. 

(1) Service writing—those multitudinous bits of notices, 

and so forth, which pop up daily in school and class- 

room and which we too often ignore as opportunities 

for teaching, largely because they interfere with the 

work of the class. Volume III wisely—and exasperating- 

ly—asks, ‘‘What is the work of the class?” 

(2) Doing business by mail, with—surprisingly—no 

reference to the multiplicity of forms with which we 

are all swamped these days. 

(3) Clarification and expression of ideas, so important 

in a democracy. The discussion of formulation of 

opinion, though a reiteration of acknowledged principles, 

is one of the strongest sections in the chapter. 

(4) The release of emotions through personal writing, 


*Gowanda Junior-Senior High School. A review of Chapters 9 and 10 of The English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary School. 
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through creative writing of all types. Without raising 

the question occasionally asked by a teacher, “How many 

of my students are going to write essays or short 

stories after they leave school?” Chapter 9 offers a con- 

vincing answer in its discussion of how such writing 
helps the student’s understanding of himself and, 

through sharing the writing, of others. It ignores a 

second answer, that in many cases sound training and 

extensive practice in personal writing is the most effec- 

tive method of instilling a measure of literary apprecia- 

tion. 

Vocabulary and the skills of sentence structure, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation are naturally presented as skills of ex- 
pression and therefore to be taught when the need arises, not as 
unrelated units. Few formal rules are needed, and the self-help 
devices are many—for those who will use them. 

In Chapter 10 the conventions of grammar (and usage) and 
spelling are presented as having their real value, of course, in 
their contribution to the effectiveness of expression. Remember- 
ing occasional discussions with my purist colleagues on specific 
syntax problems which had reared their ugly heads in class, and 
our conclusion that no time should be wasted insisting on a 
single analysis, I am pleased with the discussion of the in- 
adequacy of the formal grammar now available in textbooks for 
schools. 

For instance, Chapter 10 asks, how about tense in shall go, 
am going, and we leave tommorrow? Though each is classified 
differently by systematical grammar, for all practical purposes 
all three verbs are present tense. We must recognize such facts 
in our teaching. 

Volume III embraces the conviction that traditionally formal 
grammar has been taught too early and too fast. It reminds us— 
as if we need reminding—that the student weakest in expression 
gains the least from a struggle with systematical grammar. A 
more important reminder is that none can be expected to learn 
it “once and for all” and few apart from a motivated situation 
in which they recognize need for correct usage. Isn’t this, in- 
cidentally, our answer to the foreign language teacher who com- 
plains that she has to teach English grammar before she can 
teach Latin? 

Noting that actual inability to spell is not nearly so common 
as once thought, Volume III does suggest that probably most of 
us do not teach thoroughly enough the familiar steps in attack- 
ing spelling (seeing the word, hearing it, etc.), that most poor 
spellers simply guess. It states unequivocally that the chief cause 
of poor spelling is careless handwriting. 

All this is largely familiar. Now for the “Open Sesame” to 
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how to teach teen-agers to write. Here’s where Volume III is the 
most exasperating book I’ve read. That teaching written compo- 
sition is hard work and time consuming we accept, but the im- 
plication that we can all accomplish all the suggestions in 
Chapters 9 and 10 is unfortunate. I agree so heartily with Robert 
W. Mitchner’s analysis in the current English Journal that I’d 
have liked to substitute it for this one. 

Volume III emphasizes building an atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm for writing. It emphasizes that to learn to write well one 
must write often and at length. It emphasizes teaching the right 
skill at the right time, when the need for it is obvious to the 
student, but always with all-seeing, careful advance planning of 
the entire curriculum and of the unit. Paradoxically, perhaps, it 
emphasizes pre-testing an entire class for technical skills. (Don’t 
you find it infuriating that, while such tests invariably spot the 
definitely superior and inferior students, the majority do pretty 
well—for test purposes only?) The book emphasizes subsequent 
analysis of individual differences, then direct teaching of individ- 
uals, groups, and the whole group, often with the assistance of 
“experts” from within the class. It emphasizes the importance of 
all kinds of self-help devices, but does not recognize, as it does in 
the discussion of grammar, that the student most in need of help 
is least capable of using such devices. It emphasizes the import- 
ance of sharing the completed theme, discussion, evaluation by 
self, class, and teacher, and revision. It at least recognizes the 
problem of handling papers. 

There is no doubt that a thorough build-up before writing is 
the strongest assurance of successful content, tone, diction, a 
specific mechanical skill—and to that extent such spade work 
does save time at the receiving end. Secondly, we are urged again 
to encourage more self-help and self-evaluation, not only proof 
reading but editing, plus evaluation by others in the class. Then 
we evaluate (detailed correction is a waste of our time), with 
two-thirds of our paper job done, says Volume III, before we 
begin—one illustrative evaluation in the book is longer than the 
theme! And of course the merry-go-round starts again with stu- 
dent revision. 

Perhaps my introduction suggested that the teacher is a by- 
stander at the parade of the English language arts. She must be, 
to view it with the critical eye of the public which has come to 
see the show. But primarily she is marshal of the whole 
tumultuous cavalcade. The chapters on writing and mechanics— 
all the chapters—are an indispensable handbook for the job. 
Their weakness is the stark assumption that at the same time, 
and preferably invisibly, the marshal can somehow carry all the 
flags and lead all the bands, simultaneously trotting beside every 
parader with her first aid kit. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN EFFECTING 
ADJUSTMENT THROUGH LANGUAGE 


Elsie Wolk* 


A cursory glance at some of the titles of books currently seen 
on the shelves—The Hostile Mind, Man Against Himself, 
Emotional Problems of Living, Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time, Search of Self, The Sane Society—stimulates one 
to reflect on the expanding interest of many people, professional 
and lay, in exploring phases of human behavior which are of deep 
concern to them. One ought not to conclude from this that we are 
living in an age of more maladjustment than any preceding one, 
but rather that this is a period of increasing awareness of the 
search for a better understanding of human behavior. As the 
psychologists and psychiatrists probe the human psyche deeper, 
the educator, too, begins to think of the implications of these in- 
sights for education. We see illustrations of this in current cur- 
riculum bulletins which include chapters on personal and social 
values or on the relationship between guidance, for example, and 
the language arts. The very inclusion of the topic on our agenda 
today, “Understanding the Interrelationship between Language 
Growth and Personal-Social Development,” is further evidence of 
our efforts to re-examine our courses of study from this stand- 
point. 

Formerly, our courses of study were concerned mainly with 
the facts to be taught grade by grade, with the number of words, 
the specific letters in penmanship, the type and length of compo- 
sitions, the skills of composing a paragraph, the mechanics of ex- 
pression, and the suggested titles of books to be read by the class 
as a whole. We are not now de-emphasizing or minimizing the 
importance and need for teaching content and mechanics. These 
facets are still included. We are, rather, adding a new dimension, 
a broader view. 

Because the child enters the elementary school at so early 
and impressionable age, considering the total span of life, we at 
the elementary level have a particular responsibility for making 
our curriculum function effectively in achieving a normal and 
healthy personal and social development for each child. 

As teachers with a special interest in the language arts we 
have come to recognize that language is a form of behavior, that 
its purpose goes beyond the ability to communicate ideas to 
others. Speaking, reading and writing are complicated skills not 
only because of their technical difficulties but also because of the 
function they have in life. Sometimes we use speech to establish 
a friendly contact. We meet someone and say, “Hello,” a meaning- 


*Principal, Public School 197, Manhattan. A talk given at our 1957 Conference. 
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less sound, or ““How do you do!” We do not expect an answer. We 
aren’t really prepared to listen to all the details of the response. 
We are using speech merely as a social instrument to make the 
contact. At other times, we use speech to express our thoughts 
and feelings, but we may also use well-chosen language to conceal 
our real thoughts and feelings. We give directions, we utter cries 
of pain, we argue, we persuade, we command. Yes, we even talk 
to ourselves. We argue with an unseen listener, we “tell a person 
off” to relieve ourselves of tension and anxiety. 


A child in the primary grades does not always need a listen- 
er. He’ll talk anyhow. His speech is still at the egocentric stage. 
That is, what he says is not always in response to someone or in 
need of a response by anyone. He finds no need to stick to 
opinions or to justify his ideas. For the teacher, however, this 
verbalizing has significant import. Listening to the child, she 
gains many clues which, if properly interpreted, will help her 
understand the child, his feelings about himself and others, his 
relationship with his family and peers. In the words of the poet, 
Edgar Lee Masters, “It takes great creative vitality to make 
transient words coined out of the conditions of the passing days 
into permanent speech.” 

In the literature of the field today we are impressed by the 
repeated emphasis the parents and later the teacher must place 
on the need for developing in the child a sense of self-esteem, of 
self-value, of self-worth, yes, even of self-love. This is not a plea 
for cultivating narcissism—dquite the reverse. It is a recognition 
of the unique Bibical injunction in Leviticus, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” The first part of this is an ethical directive which we 
have no difficulty in comprehending. The phrase “as thyself” is 
what psychology is helping us to understand in a practical way— 
for there is the growing recognition that unless there is healthy 
self-love or self-worth or self-regard, there can be no capacity 
for a genuine love of neighbor. There can be no capacity to relate 
to others, to share with others, to contribute to the common good. 
Teachers recognize the crushing forces at work in children’s be- 
havior. They manifest themselves in expressions of rejection, in 
sibling rivalry, a sense of inferiority, in feelings of individual 
shortcomings and inadequacies. 


In our efforts to develop a proper self-acceptance on the part 
of the child we analyze the curriculum of the language arts for 
what it can contribute to the development of a good self, for how 
growth in language may further social maturity. Some may 
question our treading on grounds which more properly fall into 
the scope of other professional disciplines, medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology. To this we would say that whether the teacher 
recognize it or not, what she says and what she does and what 
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the school situation means in the evolving personality of the child 
have such psychological import that she must make herself aware 
of the psychological insights affecting learning and self- 
development. We would also say that where she notes symptoms 
requiring professional treatment and help she must use the 
facilities of the school and community to avail the child of that 
help. 

I cannot say at this point whether normal language growth 
in the elementary school child is an indication of personal-social 
development. I feel safer thinking that even as there are different 
types of intelligences so, too, are there different types of maturi- 
ties. I do not believe that there is a relationship between language 
growth and personal-social development which can be measured 
in any direct ratio but I do believe that there is an inter-relation- 
ship between the two. We can cite instances where there is gifted- 
ness in language without equal growth in personal-social develop- 
ment. The author of fiction, of poetry, of historical writing is 
sometimes the poorly adjusted, the alcoholic, the recluse, the 
ineffective spouse, parent, or community worker. We are not un- 
familiar with the hate-monger who wears the clean white shirt 
and says, “please,” and “thank-you”, and “may I?” at the ap- 
propriate times. Such externals are ineffective guides for arriving 
at conclusions. 


Are there then procedures, techniques and methods that the 
elementary school teacher may use with her pupils for achieving 
desired goals in personal-social development? The language arts 
provide a rich reservoir to draw upon. 


There is the practical side. We do have the obligation for 
teaching the amenities expected in social situations. The child 
does have to be taught to say “please” and “thank you.” He has to 
learn how to make introductions, how to initiate a conversation 
keeping the interests to the listener in mind, how to express dis- 
agreement politely, how to thank his host and host’s mother at a 
party, how to acknowledge a gift, how to be a courteous listener, 
how to share his ideas and contribute to group efforts, how to 
take turns, and so on. We have to provide an abundance of real 
experiences so that the child learns more of the world about him, 
meets other people, increases his vocabulary. Books read silently 
or stories listened to extend his horizons and give him opportuni- 
ties to identify with lovable characters. Children in the middle 
grades are hero worshippers and are inspired by reading about 


them. Courses of study generally offer considerable guidance to 
the teacher. 


There is, however, another area in the language arts which 
offers the wise, thoughtful, and understanding teacher the means 
for gaining further insights into the values the child holds, 
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through which she may see her pupil as a unique individual with 
emotional and social needs. 


Some sixth-grade children were dramatizing a typical home 
situation: taking home the report card. Several children took the 
roles of parents and child. It was most revealing to note in this 
role-playing situation that the first remarks concerned the con- 
duct mark. The reactions of parents as seen by the children were 
derogatory criticisms of their work—‘“You didn’t make much 
progress in..... ”. “You went down in....” 


In another sixth-grade, children were discussing another 
common problem, allowances. One child was explaining to her 
classmates that despite all of her efforts to have her allowance 
increased from fifty-cents to a dollar a week her parents remained 
adamant. They insisted she spent her money foolishly and she 
insisted it just wasn’t enough for her charities, her candy, movies, 
etc. She pleaded with them, she whined, she cried, she insisted 
she just didn’t have enough money for her needs. Now what was 
she to do? She turned to her classmates for help. Discussing 
personal problems was a usual procedure in this class. 


At first the children heaped insult upon injury. They said, 
“Maybe you do spend your money foolishly.” At this point the 
teacher stepped in and suggested to the children that what they 
were doing was only adding criticism. “Helen,” she said, “‘is ask- 
ing for suggestions that might lead to a solution.” 

After considerable discussion, the children proposed that 
Helen keep an accurate account of her daily expenditures for a 
week or two and that she then reapproach her parents. 

Everybody rejoiced when at the end of a two-week period 
Helen reported to the class that the suggestion had worked. Hav- 
ing the facts was a far better method for convincing even parents 
than the infantile tears and “I wants.” 

A third-grade listened to a fable in which the hero finally 
achieved his princess. This victory came to him after exciting 
feats which involved killing an old lady called a witch in the 
story and robbing someone else of a fortune. When the teacher 
questioned the children about the character they liked most, and, 
of course, it was our hero. Further questioning on the tactics used 
by the hero to achieve his end brought the children around to the 
idea that one must examine the means used to achieve the end 
even when the end is accepted as legitimate. “We never thought 
of it that way,” echoed through the room. 

The world of literature is an open sesame for developing 
‘worthy human values. The story of “The Hundred Dresses” by 
Eleanor Estes is powerful in the intangibles that it can teach. It 
is a poignant tale of a little girl who is constantly taunted by her 
school friends. She has a Polish name which falls discordantly on 
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the ears of her Anglo-Saxon peers. She lives on the wrong side of 
the tracks and cannot compete with her classmates in wardrobe 
finery. One of the girls who has been part of the teasing group is 
‘gradually forced out of her “superiority” not because she 
recognizes completely that she has wronged Wanda Petronski but 
rather out of her fear that the teasers may at some future time 
turn their attacks on her. How frequently children meet this or 
are part of such distressing situations! These are real problems 
for children. Reading about them and discussing them, bringing 
them out into the open, help children cope with them in their own 
inter-personal relationships. 


We try to teach children to analyze reading matter and to 
sift fact from opinion, judgment from reality. The technique of 
slanting can be taught and detected. A group of fifth-grade 
children were shown a picture of a cat. Some were asked to 
describe the cat so that the reader would love the animal; others 
wrote to produce the opposite effect. The following are some ex- 
cerpts from the children’s writing: 

. .eyes like marbles so round and bright. - 

. .eyes the color of the setting sun.’ 

. mean yellow eyes like balls of fire.” 

. .a hairy demon on his throne.” 

. .a brown comfortable pillow filled with the softest 
cotton.” 

Printed matter is then analyzed from the point of view of 
the author’s intention. 

Having children write diaries for short and specified periods 
of time and in which they indicate what they did, who was with 
them and how they felt at the time gives the teacher clues as to 
some of the children’s out-of-school life. Is time spent with family 
only? with friends? Do both parents enter into the picture? Is 
there an undue burden of housework thrown upon the child? Is 
there time for play? Is there a variety of out-of-school activities? 


When children write their own stories we learn something 
of their feelings about themselves. Thus, a little Negro girl writes 
about a black lamb who lived on a farm with white lambs. “They 
all teased him because his coat was black.” In her story the black 
lamb wanders away and eventually gets into a fair where he is 
awarded a “blue ribbon.” She concludes her story with the black 
lamb’s return to his flock telling them, “I won the prize because 
my coat was pretty and very fair’. . .“So now he walks with his 
head up high and is not ashamed of his black coat.” 

Children’s quest for approval and acceptance, their fears, 
resentments and doubts come through in their writing and in 
their verbal expressions about themselves. Some fourth-grade 
children wrote: 
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“T like myself because I help my mother wash the dishes and 
I sweep the floors and wash the floors and clean the house.” 

“T like myself but I don’t know whether people like me or 
not.” 

“T don’t like the way I suck my finger. I don’t like to suck my 
finger but when I do it comforts me.” 

“One day my mother promised me a quarter if I finished the 
window but she tricked me and didn’t give me the quarter.” 

Throughout I have used the words “clues,” and “insights.” 
From the speech and writing of children, from their choice of 
books, the teacher gets “hunches,” not facts, upon which she may 
build. Conclusions may not be drawn carelessly from a chance re- 
mark or unique phrase. Patterns of thought, of feeling, of acting 
are guides to be used for clarifying ideas and concepts and for 
guiding growth and development. 

A final word about the teacher herself. Even as she seeks to 
understand the motivations, drives, the longings and self-picture 
of each child so, too, must she play the light of self-understanding 
upon herself. Where are we in our own personal-social develop- 
ment? Do we understand our own strengths and inadequacies? 
Are we committed to the concept of the dignity and worth of each 
individual? Are we able to accept imperfections in ourselves and 
in others and do we know our patterns of reaction to these? Do we 
understand our own prejudices and how they manifest themselves 
in our speech, our thoughts, and in our relations with others? 
Surely, the teacher must be capable of a balanced appraisal of 
herself in order to achieve the height of understanding in relation 
to the child. 

Man has constantly revealed himself, sought enlightenment, 
and created through the spoken and written word. Working with 
the elementary school child during some of his crucial years of 
development we have the responsibility for training the child to 
utilize effectively the art of language in the attainment of his 
maturity, social competence and creativity. 
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ENJOYMENT VERSUS COMPETITION 
Dorothy Watts Call* 


Without a doubt competition has played a very large part in 
the development of the United States, and there probably is no 
American who has not enjoyed the rewards and exhilaration of 
competition in varying degrees of intensity in sports, play, school 
or the business world. But there are times when even the young 
people tire of the fiercely competitive spirit we so often find in 
our lives, and they long to do something just for the pure enjoy- 
ment of it. There can be “sings” when music pours from the 
heart and throat from the joy of listening to and sharing the 
melody with others who also find their enjoyment in the same 
activity. There are many who are deeply moved spiritually and 
stirred intellectually by beautiful passages from literature and 
who wish to share their experiences with others, and so we have 
oral reading festivals. 


In Orange County the Orange County Community College 
was the leader in a project in which the students of secondary 
schools might share the pleasure of reading and interpreting a 
favorite selection from literature for the students gathered from 
the various high schools throughout the county. The project re- 
quired careful planning and was executed very successfully under 
the capable leadership of Miss Evelyn Steele of the Speech De- 
partment of Orange County Community College. Knowledge is 
acquired more easily when the students enter wholeheartedly into 
a project. When a student truly wants to do something and do it 
especially well, it is amazing at times to find how anxious he is 
to learn all the facts and techniques he can to make his project a 
success. When the teachers from the participating schools intro- 
duced the idea of the festival to their students, they found a very 
lively, immediate and sincere interest in the oral reading festival. 
At the completion of the festival it was the consensus among 
teachers and students alike that it was so much fun and so relax- 
ing to be doing something for the unalloyed joy of doing it rather 
than to feel obliged to come back with a trophy, a blue ribbon, or 
a medal to be placed in the school’s trophy case. There was no 
one who really wanted to give up competition completely; there 
are innumerable reasons why most of us find it beneficial. It was 
simply that once in a while it is wonderful to say, “This I do be- 
cause I find great pleasure in it, and I would like to share that 
pleasure with you.” 


Of course, there was much more to the experience than the 
wholesome enjoyment of sharing one’s enthusiasm with others. 
Prior to the festival, teachers from the various schools whose 


*Port Jervis High School 
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students would participate in the festival attended workshops 
conducted by Miss Steele at the college. The workshops really 
became an accelerated presentation of the fundamentals of good 
speech training. Some of the time in the workshops was spent 
on choral reading, with the teachers performing as readers in 
choruses or solos and at other times acting as an audience while 
tape recordings were played or the College Readers presented 
selections. All the teachers cooperated wholeheartedly in solving 
such problems as the most workable methods which could be 
employed by which students could be selected fairly for partici- 
pation in the festival and the problems presented by the arrange- 
ment and content of the program to be given. A small committee 
of volunteer teachers aided Miss Steele in making the final 
arrangements and decisions. 


Various methods were employed in selecting the students, the 
most prevalent being some form of tryout, usually by students 
reading before a group of faculty or an assembly of students. The 
final readings were not to exceed 6 to 8 minutes for delivery and 
could be selected from any writer of merit who had particularly 
interested the student. After the student had made his selection, 
he was coached by the teacher representing his school in the 
festival. There was a wide range of selection in authors from 
modern writers to those whose works have been well-loved for 
many generations. Among the authors chosen were Robert Frost, 
Wilfrid Gibson, Vladimir Mayakovsky, Rudyard Kipling, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Lord Tennyson, Phelps Putnam, Robert Brown- 
ing, Thomas Wolfe, William H. Hudson, Stephen Leacock, Kahlil 
Gibran, Homer, Robert Benchley, Henrik Ibsen, William Shake- 
speare, Tennessee Williams, Thornton Wilder, Robert Sherwood, 
and Maxwell Anderson. A selection from the Bible was also read. 
All the selections were chosen by the students themselves. There 
had been some faculty guidance and advice whenever a student’s 
choice seemed inappropriate, but for the most part the student 
was left to his own discretion. 


If anyone would like to try this experiment for himself, may 
we suggest that it is vitally important to the success of the pro- 
ject to select someone who will evaluate the readings at the close 
of each reading hour in a truly constructive manner? We cannot 
over-emphasize the importance of doing it constructively. In 
many cases it will be the first time the student has ever partici- 
pated in such an activity. He will know his presentation has not 
been as perfect as he would wish it to be. In our age of television 
and motion pictures as well as the legitimate stage he has seen 
and heard many fine actors and actresses and has become well- 
accuainted with good dramatic performance whether or not he 
has been aware of absorbing the principles of good drama. Even 
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though he is handicapped by his inexperience, the student will 
read his selection as well as he can. He will truly try to share 
what he has felt deeply and to communicate what his mind has 
grasped of the literary selection he has chosen, but he will also 
be acutely aware that there are flaws in his technique of com- 
munication. We were very fortunate in being able to secure Dr. 
Magdalene Kramer, Chairman, Department of the Teaching of 
Speech, Teachers College, Columbia University, to evaluate the 
student’s readings. Both students and faculty were most enthusi- 
astic about her delicate and sure handling of the evaluations. Dr. 
Kramer’s technique was an excellent combination of first praising 
the reader for what he had done well and then showing him 
specifically in what ways he could improve himself. Instead of 
leaving the student with a sense of having been found lacking, 
Dr. Kramer really inspired him to overcome his individual faults 
and weaknesses in presentation or interpretation and give him a 
sincere desire to go on to a higher level than that which he had 
attained. No student experienced a sense of failure, partially be- 
cause many good pieces of literature lend themselves to various 
shades of interpretation. It was as possible for the reader to 


achieve a sense of creativeness as a painter who gives something 
of himself to his canvas. 





NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 
ANNUAL SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Co-sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English 


at 


State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
July 7-11, 1958 


This Workshop will include a daily general meeting on a particular 
aspect of the language arts—reading and literature; writing; speaking 
and listening; linguistics, semantics and logic; the mass media; and the 
integrated curriculum—consisting of addresses and panels by authorities in 
the field, and general discussion. These will be followed by group sessions 
on elementary, junior and senior high school, and college levels. Members 
will also have the opportunity to work on individual and group projects. 
The Workshop carries both in-service and New York State Certification 
credit for those who meet the requirements set us for such credit. 


The registration fee is $25.00. Room rates are $9.00 per week single, 
$6.50 per week double. Five-day meal tickets for the college cafeteria are 
available at $10.00. For further information and reservation write Dr. Hans 
Gottschalk, Director, Geneseo, New York. 
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1957 CONFERENCE PANEL REPORTS 


A Program in Literature that Meets the Needs 
of Adolescents* 


Question 1: Would it be advisable to divide a group of 35 
pupils into work groups? (It was ascertained that this group had 
a reading range from 4th to 9th grade levels.) 

Miss Ruth G. Vioux, Reading Consultant, Kenmore Public 
Schools, to whom the question was addressed, allowed that it 
could be done by a skillful teacher with a self-disciplined group 
but that probably it would not be feasible. Miss Vioux suggested 
two groups, the poorer of which could be guided through a pre- 
pared vocabulary. This was to be gone over before plunging into 
the story. Any questions directed to this group must be on a more 
elementary level. The approach might be through word attack, or 
establishing the main ideas of the given selection. For the more 
advanced group would be reserved the more critical questions. 


Question 2: Which is the better method for grouping, accord- 
ing to reading ability or according to reading interest? 

Miss Vioux recalled that an experimental survey had been 
conducted in this field. It had been found that the greater ad- 
vancement in reading skill was achieved in the group which had 
combined reading for both interest and ability. Once again, Miss 
Vioux, our reading consultant, warned that grouping must be 
undertaken only by the most skilled of teachers. 


Question 3: Mr. Harry B. Spencer, Director of Instruction, 
Floral Park, our program Chairman, asked: What is a Classic’ 
und should the teacher of Literature confine her selections to 
such? 

Mrs. Mildred Meese, Amherst Central School, maintained 
that interest on the part of the individual reader was a better 
criterion of what determined a worth-while book than the term 
‘classic’. Mrs. Meese would eliminate every book which did not 
hold the interest of the adolescent regardless of its literary 
values. 


Question 4: Would you use watered-down versions of stories 
to reach the uninterested reader? 

Mrs. Meese was of the opinion that this approach was not 
the answer. The Junior High is the critical period for developing 
interest in reading. If, she asked, you destroy this interest now, 
where will it ever be restored? 


Question 5: Isn’t one of the goals of Literature to acquaint 
all the students with certain books and stories we call classics? 


*Reported by Mildred Donovan, School No. 73, Buffalo 
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Mrs. Meese thought this was a matter of the teacher’s dis- 
cretion and the group for whom you were prescribing. There are 
books of appeal for all but there are no books which have to be 
read by all. She emphasized the importance of individualizing 


reading. Her advice was to find the right book for the right pupil 
at the right time. 


Question 6: What about the teacher who must follow a 
course of study wherein definite selections must be read but the 
limitations of time do not allow adequate treatment? 


Miss Vioux suggested the class could do the reading assign- 
ments outside class. The teacher could then pick up the cruxes of 
the books for discussion and explanation during the class period. 


Question 7: What do we do with those who simply will not 
read? 


For the irreducible minimum who won’t read, the teacher 
will have to admit failure, replied Mrs. Meese. The concern of the 
teacher of Literature is the 98% who will and do read. 


Mr. Spencer suggested that variety and interest could be 
maintained by grouping readings around ideas. Bibliographies 
should be prepared ahead of time which would contain something 
of interest for everyone and on all reading levels. These might 
include literature on the sea, biographies of great men, or out- 
standing exponents of some sport. 


Sister Evarista suggested that the ‘““Laddering-Up” approach 
to reading had been found effective with certain groups. Interest 
had been created by the attractive songs in My Fair Lady. The 
music score was brought in and read. The record album was then 
played. From the interest generated, the play was next read. This 
in turn led to desire to read Shaw’s original. 


Mr. Spencer pointed out that this technique opened up vast 
avenues of interest for the group. Here was a fertile field for 
critical evaluation, for comparison and contrast of the two 
versions. 





NEW YORK STATE LITERARY MAP—The Executive Board recent- 
ly authorized preliminary work on a State Literary Map. In charge of the 
project is Dr. Thomas F. O’Donnell, Assistant Professor of English, Utica 
College, Utica, New York. He is asking for suggestions and collaborators. 
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Written Expression in the Elementary School* 


The discussion, Written Expression in the Elementary 
School, concerned primarily ways in which the classroom teacher 
helps a child develop in creative writing. Wide differences exist 
among children in the ability to communicate a unique idea. The 
child gifted in this ability will attain independent writing sooner 
than the less gifted. To identify these various abilities is a major 
responsibility of the teacher. 


With the teacher’s guidance the child is helped in acquiring 
a sense of awareness to the world around him. This awareness of 
a child to his environment was well illustrated through the use 
of the film, The Boyhood of Will Shakespeare,1 which was shown 
preceding the panel discussion. Awareness must precede actual 
writing, for words are merely the means of expressing feelings. 
Awareness is enhanced through the teacher’s personal enthusiasm 
and through the ability to create a classroom atmosphere con- 
ducive to the expression of feelings. The teacher’s literary back- 
ground and professional study also affect the quality of the 
guidance in awareness which children must have before beginning 
creative writing. 


Elementary teachers, however, should not feel inadequate in 
this area for many of the familiar experiences of the elementary 
school child can be utilized in creative writing. These experiences 
include wide reading of good prose and poetry as well as choral 
speaking, which provides a unique contribution to the enjoyment 
of poetry. Listening to stories and poetry read or told well is 
particularly valuable. Good television, radio, records, and tape- 
recordings should be utilized. The teacher’s oral reading requires 
continuous practice and self-evaluation in order to make the 
spoken word more enjoyable to children. Through first hand ob- 
servation, during excursions, children also receive rich ideas for 
creative writing. 


The transfer of feelings into actual writing requires the direct 
guidance of the teacher. In the initial stages the writing often is 
a corporate effort between the teacher and the children. The 
teacher should help children become aware of the various shades 
of meaning in words that might be used to describe a specific 
thing or a particular incident. Seeing water in a creek or hearing 
the sound of a taxi might be the basis of a discussion of the 
different words children might use in describing what they see 
and what they hear. These shades of meaning might be compared 
to the values of colors in a painting. The need to improve in the 


*Reported by Mae O’Brien, New York State University College for Teachers, Buffalo 
(1) Kinescope from Television Series Omnibus, produced by the Ford Foundation. 
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ability of guiding children in seeing these relationships must be 
recognized, and teachers must provide many opportunities for 
children to touch, to smell, to hear and to see. 

At the close of the discussion, attention was called to certain 
undesirable procedures which should be avoided. Among these 
were the homework assignments in creative writing; the copying 
and recopying of creative stories; and the emphasis on skills dur- 
ing the creative writing experience. Independent creative writing 
at unscheduled, informal periods of time should replace assigned 
compositions. Two manila folders, one for rough drafts which 
might never be recopied, and another for certain finished stories 
can be used effectively by the upper elementary child. The current 
practice of primary teachers writing children’s ideas on the 
blackboard or unprinted news sheets is also desirable. The oral 
expression of early primary children is the basis for later creative 
written expression. The need for the development of skills in 
good English usage was recognized. It was emphasized, however, 
that these skills must be taught in well organized drill periods 
apart from the creative writing experience. 





Understanding of the Inter-relationship of Language 
Growth and Personal-Social Development* 


The chairman, Miss Margaret Starkey, Professor of English, 
Brooklyn College, introduced the topic of the panel by pointing 
out that, as a result of knowing people through the reading of 
books, a student is better able to understand those with whom he 
comes in contact in his own personal life, and that he has a 
richer background, which aids in his social development. A timid 
student particularly needs this assistance. In this connection it 
was suggested that a teacher should not interrupt a student be- 
cause of an error in grammar, nor for an occasional error in fact. 
This should develop a sense of power in the use of language and 
an encouraging self-evaluation, resulting in self-acceptance, 
which should be especially beneficial in meeting the problems of 
later life. 

In commenting on ideas expressed by the panelists, the chair- 
man pointed out that we totally fail if we do not get an idea of 
the consciousness of others As an example, Miss Starkey told of 
a personal experience with a child who was asked to describe a 
visit to the Five and Ten. Since the girl regarded it as an im- 
possible assignment, Miss Starkey questioned her in an effort to 
assist her. Each answer contained an allusion to the inexpensive- 
ness of this store. “Cheap jewelry.” “Things for 25¢.” The child 


*Reported by Sister Mary Claire, Annunciation High School, Buffalo 
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was regarding all from the point of view of her world. Finally, 
she wrote a very good report on the topic, “Jewelry for a Dollar 
from the Five and Ten.” The girl was able to write when she was 
encouraged to do so from the point of view of her own world. 


In the brief discussion period emphasis was placed on the 
necessity of inducing teachers to keep up with new ideas by a 
continuation of study, so that they may realize the implications 
of what is being done. New literature on the subject should be 
made available to all for the same reason. 


Reference was made to Semantics as an “obsession’’, and to 
Group Dynamics as a “fad” used frequently by those who do not 
understand them. While it was admitted that both are very good, 
all agreed that they should be properly comprehended. With this 
in view teachers were urged to take additional courses after they 
have obtained degrees. It was suggested that workshops be 
initiated, in order to make people more aware of the new. Again 
stress was placed on the importance of interacting within a com- 
munication situation. We should strive to secure the reaction of 
the audience, rather than merely to put over our own message to 
the listeners. 


The luncheon speaker, Houston Peterson, anticipated his 
splendid address by contrasting his sentiments on being under- 
stood at “worm level” and at “human level.” “Fads come and go,” 
he stated. “I do not know what the next one will be, but it will be 
a dilly!” 


Mrs. Elsie Wolk, Principal of Public School 197, New York 
City, protested that as a teacher she should know of the existence 
of fads. “People play around with fads,” she said. “Fads of 
twenty years ago are back today. I don’t care where I go, but I 
will not stay if I do not like it. On the same principle I should be 
able to play around with some of these fads. I should participate 
in the world of today. Otherwise I am half dead!” 


Professor Herbert Hackett, of Colgate University, referring 
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to fads as a “loaded” word thought we should understand and 
welcome them. Though they will not solve our problems, they will 
be of great assistance. 





EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING 


We call attention, on this page and the next, to the Summer, 
1958, activities of two of the most energetic members of our 
Council. Under the auspices of the Experiment in International 
Living Dr. Charles F. Wells, Chairman of the Department of 
English, State University Teachers College, Oswego, will conduct 
a group surveying the main developments in drama, visiting 
cultural centers and theatres in Europe. Dr. John T. McKiernan, 
Chairman of the Department of English and Foreign Languages 
at State University Teachers College, Geneseo will lead a group 
visiting India. The Experiment in International Living is unique 
as originator of the “homestay” feature of international ex- 
change—placing students in private homes for part of their time 
in the countries visited, so that they may participate in day-to- 
day activities of their hosts and get a better understanding of 
the people and their customs. 





ee aaa... 0 ce 
theatre lovers . . . 


YOU CAN SEE GREEK DRAMA IN ATHENS, MODERN 
PLAYS IN ROME, PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS AND DUBLIN 
... in the summer of 1958 by joining the program sponsored by the 
State University of New York in cooperation with The Experiment 
in International Living. It offers a three-week homestay in Athens 
and a course in 


The History and Development of the Theatre 
in Europe 


under Dr. Charles F. Wells, Chairman, English Department, State 
Teachers College, Oswego. Eight credits. 


Cost: $974, plus transatlantic transportation. 
(Add $300-$505, depending on carriers used.) 


Enrollment is limited to 20 members. 


For further information, write to: 
Dr. Charles F. Wells 
State University Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 
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A study trip to stretch your imagination . . . 


SEMINAR IN HINDU LITERATURE 


1958 summer course in India under Dr. John McKiernan, Chairman 
of the English Department, State Teachers College at Geneseo. 
Sponsored by the State University of New York and The Experi- 
ment in International Living, it includes a homestay with Indian 
families and travel through the great centers of Indian culture, 
with return via the Pacific, if desired. 


Costs: $810, plus transportation to and from India. 
(Add $970 to $1,370, depending on whether return 
is made through Europe or via the Far East and 
Pacific areas.) 


Enrollment limited to 20. Eight credits. 


For further information, write to: 


Dr. John McKiernan 
State University Teachers College 
Geneseo, New York 











Hilts any student like a glove of. sheelchy nylon 


Our English Language 
Bailey @ Walker @ McPherson @ Reed 
Grades 9-12 Teacher’s Manual and Keys 





¢ The content meets the real needs of adolescents. 

e¢ The organization is flexible. 

¢ The student is shown where his every step is 
leading. 

¢ The student is constantly asked to evaluate his 
own progress. 

¢ Each student can work at his independent read- 
ing level. 

e There are ample provisions for advanced, aver- 
age, and remedial work. 





American Book Company fh Aveme,. 
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Integrated as a single unit or used as separate 
entities, these two publications satisfy your 
need for top-quality literary fare 


READING FOR MEANING—Revised 


Grades 4-12 by Guiler-Coleman 


Stressing the application of word meaning comprehension, total sentence 
meanings, central thought, detailed meanings, organization, and summariza- 
tion, this series overcomes deficiencies in reading skills. 


The READING FOR LIFE Series 


Wm. R. Wood, General Editor 


This series develops a new twist in the reader-anthology collection in 
junior and senior high school literature by concentrating its scope on a 
thematic approach. Reading power truly grows right along with literary 
appreciation. 








Represented by RAY B. AZELTINE, 15 Cottage Place, Utica 3; 
C. H. JOHNSON, 335 Cheves Avenue, Staten Island 14 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








COLORFUL, FINE-QUALITY TEXTS 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


FOR GRADES 7-12 
Third editions, copyright 1958 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 8 


Send for folder 711-2 describing these bright new books for grades 
seven and eight. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
249-259 W. Erie Boulevard, Dept. M-16 
Syracuse 2, New York 


New York State Representatives: 


W. HAROLD BIE JOHN S. GAMMONS 
PAUL PATCHIN EUGENE J. COATES 
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